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A Quaker in Buckskin 


Mary Schaffer was a Pioneer Exployer 


Whose story is linked with Jasper Park 


by 


ELSIE PARK GOWAN 


This summer, 1957, is the Golden Jubilee of Jasper National Park. 


It is fifty 


years since that mountain region, with its rich background of history and romance, 
was dedicated to the refreshment and delight of all the people of Canada. So 
perhaps it is fitting that the Historical Society of Alberta should mark the occasion 
by remembering a tourist traveller of fifty years agjo—a Quaker lady in a buck- 
skin coat, who took the trail of the Banff-Jasper Highway in the days when the 
words “filling station’’ meant a place where there was good feed for horses. 


Mary Schaffer rode into my life one 
morning in Jasper, when I talked to Mrs. 
Press Berry, widow of a pioneer guide of 
the Jasper region. Mrs. Berry told me 
that in 1908, when the valley was still 
unspoiled by highway or railroad, a cul- 
tivated widow from Philadelphia came 
riding from the C.P.R., 200 miles away. 
With a woman companion, two guides 
and a string of pack-horses, she crossed 
the Athabasca between Moberly’s and 
Swift's, and went on west, over the Yel- 
lowhead to Mount Robson. Mrs. Schaffer 
had written a book about Alpine flowers, 
and later another book about her travels, 
“Old Indian Trails,’ with a vivid picture 
of Jasper before the G.T.P. Then Mrs. 
Berry made a remark that clinched my 
interest. ‘She married her guide.’ That 
did it. I had to know more about the 
adventurous woman who left her name 
and the names of her friends, on our 
Alberta mountains. 

So I went searching for Mary Schaffer, 
in her own book, in Alpine journals, in 
geographic records and in the memory 
of old timers. I’ve followed some of her 
trails on horseback; I’ve sat by the fire- 
side of her house in Banff, among the 
lovely 18th Century furniture that came 
from Pennsylvania half a century ago. 
This house is now the home of Mrs. 
Charles Reid, who was Edmee Moore, 
Jack Brewster's grand-daughter. There 
is a grandfather clock in the living room 
old enough to have struck the hours for 
Benjamin Franklin. How it came to 
Banff is part of the history of Canada’s 
national parks. 

It seems that after the C.P.R. crossed 
the Rockies in 1885, the news went out 


Mary Schaffer, the Quaker in buckskin, is seen 
here on her favorite horse. 


that here was a mountain region rival- 
ling Switzerland in grandeur. It is not 
clear how early the C.P.R. realized that 
scenery was one of their assets. Wheeler, 
in his book ‘The Selkirk Range,"’ gives it 
as one of the reasons for his topo- 
graphical survey: 
“In addition to the mineral, timber, 
and other franchises,” he wrote, “a 
feature of much importance, involving 
a very considerable source of revenue to 
the country has lately sprung into ex- 
istence. I refer to the inflow of tourists, 
globe-trotters, hunters, sightseers, and 


Elsie Park Gowan of Edmonton is a well known dramatic and radio writer for the C.B.C, 
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bona fide mountain climbers made pos- 

sible by the construction of the railway. 

Travellers in a new territory ask for maps, 

thus a topographic survey became ne- 

nessary. 

Glacier House was the first mountain- 
eering centre, built just two years after 
the driving of the last spike at Craigel- 
lachie. By 1890 the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club had discovered “The Canadian 
Alps." Early comers among the Ameri- 
cans were the wealthy and scientific- 
minded brothers, George and William 
Vaux of Philadelphia who came to 
photograph and measure the glaciers. 
Their sister, Mary Vaux, also a moun- 
tain lover, later became the wife of Dr. 
Charles Walcott, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institute. (Dr. Walcott was the 
only visitor ever given permission to 
shoot wild animals in the national parks, 
because he was collecting specimens for 
the Smithsonian.) 


In 1888 Mary Vaux brought a young 
Quaker friend with her to Glacier House; 
Mary Sharples was a short, sturdy, 
dark-haired girl of nineteen from West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. The next year, 
1889, Miss Sharples came back as the 
bride of Dr. Charles Schaffer, a Phila- 
delphia doctor and amateur botanist. 
From then until 1903 their annual sum- 
mer excursions were devoted mainly to 
botanical work. In those years, at Gla- 
cier House, and later at Field and Lake 
Louise, the Schaffers met mountaineers 
and explorers, men and women who be- 
longed to the fellowship of the high 
places, remembered today on mountain 
maps of Canada. Among them were 
Walter Wilcox of Wilcox Pass; Col. Ro- 
bert O'Hara from Galway, Ireland; and 
Prof. Charles Fay, whose namesake peak 
marks the Divide beyond Moraine Lake. 
Mary Schaffer was a skillful photo- 
grapher. At Glacier she photographed 
Edward Whymper, the conqueror of the 
Matterhorn, as well as Sir James Hector 
who had travelled with Palliser. The 
Hector portrait was used as an illustra- 
tion in Wheeler's book on the Selkirk 
Range. 


In 1893 the Schaffers were camping at 
Lake Louise. ‘We slept in tents,’’ Mary 
wrote, “and from our door looked out on 
that magnificent scene with chattering 
teeth and shivering bodies.’’ Lake Louise 
was a primitive spot at that time. Walter 
Wilcox, writing in the American Alpine 


Journal, said: “The road up from Laggan 
Station was through burnt forest, and 
was the worst I ever saw outside a lum- 
ber camp. The train was usually met | 
by a buckboard with two horses, and the 
fastest runners among the visitors got a 
ride, the rest had to walk. There was a 
small log hut on the lake shore, but it 
burnt down. I spent the summer of ‘93 
in a tent while a new chalet was in 
construction; the area near it was a dis- 
mal, stump-filled swamp, a breeding 
place for myriads of mosquitoes.’ This 


log “chalet’’ of 1893 is shown in Murray & 


Gibbon’'s “Steel of Empire.” 


After her husband's death in 1903, 
Mrs. Schaffer collaborated with Steward- 
son Brown of Philadelphia in compiling 
a book from her husband's material, to 
which she contributed the illustrations, 
water-colour drawings and photographs. 
This book, “The Alpine Flora of the Ca- 
nadian Rocky Mountains,” was pub- 
lished in 1907. 

Mary Schaffer was now a vigorous, 
moderately wealthy widow in her early 
thirties. Every summer she came back 
to her beloved mountains in company 
with her friends the Vaux’s and with 
another enthusiastic camper, Molly 
Adams. By now, the beauty spots near 
the C.P.R. were getting to be too civilized 
and over-crowded. Hotels had been 
built with running water and steam heat. 


“The little tents on the shores of Lake 
Louise were banished,” she wrote. 

“In them we had learned the secret of 
comfort, content, and peace on very little 
of the world’s material goods, learned 
to value at its true worth, the great 
un-lonely silence of the wilderness, and to 
revel in the emancipation from frills, fur- 
belows and small follies. With jealous 
eyes we watched the silence slipping 
back, the tin cans and empty fruit-jars 
strewn on our sacred soil; even the trails 
cleared of the debris so hard to master, 
yet so precious from the fact that it must 
be mastered to succeed.” 


it seems to me that phrase ‘sacred 
soil’’ is the clue to Mrs. Schaffer’s atti- 
tude to the wilderness. You may read 
her book through without knowing that 
she belonged to the ‘Society of Qua- 
kers,"" the Friendly Persuasion. But 
Quakerism is not a creed or a ritual; it 
is a philosophy, a manner of life and 
attitude of mind. This philosophy I find 
implicit in her attitude, first to the coun- 
try, and second to the people she met. 
In the unspoiled wilderness she felt her- 
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1893. 
the beautiful grounds of Chateau Lake Louise. 


self, happily, in a sacred place, in the 
presence of the Creator's handiwork. 
And she approached the men and women 
of the wild land, white or red, as truly 
her friends, in the Quaker sense, with 
tespect for common dignity and hu- 
manity. 

By the early 1900's Glacier, Lake 
Louise and Yoho were becoming over- 
populated. But away to the northwest 


were valleys, lakes and mountains un- 


known and unnamed. Geologists and 
climbers were making trips there every 
year — Stuttfield and Collie, Outram, 
Fay, Coleman—al] men. 

“They gathered up their outfits,” Mary 
wrote, ‘and left us sitting on the rail- 
toad track, following them with hungry 
eyes as they plunged into the distant 
hills." The women listened enviously to 
the tales they brought back. “With meek 


This view of Lake Louise was taken by pioneer photographer W. Hanson Boorne in about 
In the foreground is the original log chalet which, if still standing today, would be on 


despair,’’ she said, ‘“we bowed our heads 
to the superiority of the endurance of 
man.” 

But by 1906 the two Quaker Mary's 
decided to stop being meek. If men could 
go they could go. ‘We could starve as 
well as they,” she wrote. ‘The muskeg 
would be no softer for us, the ground no 
harder to sleep on, the bath no colder if 
we fell in.” The truth was they had found 
a guide and outfitter who gave them 
confidence. 

Billy Warren was a young Englishman 
we first heard of as running a hotel or 
miners’ boarding house at Bankhead. He 
was a fine horseman, active, adven- 
turous and capable. He went into the 
guiding business because he saw a 
chance to make money. Jimmy Simpson 
says that Warren met Mrs. Schaffer at 
Mount Stephen House, Field. Each sum- 
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mer for three years they made short 
trips together. He taught the two women 
to live on the trail, to ride a horse astride, 
to jump a cayuse overalog. Mary gives 
“Chief’’ (as she called him) full credit 
for her expedition’s safety and success. 


For the second man in the party, camp 
cook and packer, Warren chose his 
friend Sidney Unwin, called ‘'K”’ in Mrs. 
Schaffer’s narrative. (Perhaps from the 
Pennsylvania Dutch for Kuche.) ‘K”’ is 
well described in Prof. Mitchell's ‘Trail 
Life in the Canadian Rockies” as ‘that 
Prince of guides, Sidney Unwin. Un- 
surpassed in woodcraft and resource- 
fulness, with the charm of courteous 
manner that adds the touch of perfection 
to the little self-centered microism that 
is a party in the wilderness. He had 
learned to love the life of the open as 
he slept on the African veldt during the 
Boer War. College bred gentleman that 
he was, he engaged after the war in the 
guiding business in Banff. He was a 
favorite among the Indians, earning from 
them the name Mustiyah Nahounga, the 
Rabbit Running, in recognition of his de- 
feat of their swiftest runner. It was only 
by accident, seeing in his home the di- 
ploma conveying the personal thanks of 
his King. that we learned he was a hero.” 
Elsewhere Prof. Mitchell states that Sid 
Unwin could make jokes in Latin. This 
was the man who threw diamond hitches 
on the packhorses and cooked the Schaf- 
fer party's bannock. 


The avowed aim of the expedition was 
to penetrate the headwaters of the Sas- 
katchewan and Athabasca rivers; but the 
headwaters, Mrs. Schaffer admits, were 
only an excuse. ‘Our real object,’’ she 
says, ‘was to delve into the heart of an 
untouched land; to tread where no 
human foot had trod before.” 


It was the 20th of June, 1907, when the 
cavalcade of horses left Laggan Station 
and turned north to the fire-swept hills of 
the Bow Valley. Past Hector Lake, the 
Crowfoot Glacier ‘still gowned in her 
winter robes,’ past Bow Lake, over the 
summit of the Bow Pass, to follow the 
Mistaya River, now in the Saskatchewan 
watershed. On the third day they met 
their friend, Tom Wilson, riding in from 
the Kootenai Plains with his string of 
horses for the summer tourist season. An 
Indian-bred pony named “Nibs’”’ was 
transferred from the Wilson bunch, and 


became Mary's own riding horse for the 
next two summers. 


That afternoon they reached the dan- 
gerous, glacier-fed Saskatchewan River. 
Sid Unwin took the strongest horse and 
waded in at various points, the icy water 
up to the pony’s shoulders, until he found 
a place that could be forded. Mary des- 
cribes her feelings in mid-stream: ‘‘As 
the water rises, higher and higher, the 
feet have a tendency to fly up and the 
body to float out of the saddle. It's then 
you think of your guide’s words of warn- 
ing ... ‘If your horse rolls over, cling to 
his mane or tail. Don’t let go of him al- 
together. He may get out alive, you 
never will alone’.’’ Luckily, this time 
everybody got safely over and camped 
on the North Fork under the shadow of 
Mount Wilson. 


From Mount Wilson, they followed the 
North Fork, past Graveyard Camp under 
Mount Coleman, now Mile 99 on the 
Banff-Jasper Highway, a desolate bit of 
river flats, strewn with the bleached 
bones of dead trees. Graveyard Camp 
is a very old Indian camp ground at the 
meeting place of four important trails 
through the mountains. 


Up Alexandra Valley to the Thompson 
Pass. 


Up Howes River to Howes Pass. 
North to Nigel Creek and Nigel Pass. 


Across Sunset or Pinto Pass to Pinto 
Lake, Cline River and the Plains. 


North of Graveyard Camp there is a 
dramatic waterfall, where the young 
Saskatchewan appears to burst through 
a wall of rock. Collie and Wilcox had 
mentioned this fall, but left it for Mary 
Schaffer to give it the name it bears to- 
day, “Panther Falls.” 


In modern times the highway crosses 
from the Saskatchewan to the Athabasca 
watershed by the Sunwapta Pass. (This 
is just before reaching the _ ice-fields 
chalet.) We know how fast the Atha- 
basca Glacier has gone back in the last 
ten years, so it is not hard to realize that 
in the early 1900's, the ice still covered 
the site of the present highway and 
chalet. The riders’ trail swung east over 
Wilcox Pass. From here on, the Schaf- 
fer party was in country new to all of 
them. There was no map or government 
survey. All they had to guide them were 
articles published by Dr. Collie, Prof. 
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Jean Habel and Dr. Coleman's account of 
his Fortress Lake trip of 1893. 


Space will not permit tracing of all the 
adventures of the next two months; but 
the two Quaker Mary’s and the two re- 
sourceful young Englishmen did what 
they set out to do—followed the Sun- 
wapta to its junction with the Athabasca; 
tracked the Athabasca on its west fork to 
Fortress Lake, and on its east to its 
source at Mount Columbia, where only 
Habel had been before them in 1901. 
There Mary named a mountain on the 
Continental Divide—named it King Ed- 
ward VII. Then they turned back along 
their own trail to Graveyard Camp and 
up the west branch of the Saskatchewan 
to see the Columbia ice fields from the 
south—that “frozen snow-packed silent 
sea,’ as Mary called it, “where the rivers 
are born.”’ 


Coming south from Wilcox Pass in 
August, there was an encounter that has 
overtones of comedy. Mrs. Schaffer woke 
up one morning to find six inches of snow 
over everything. She had just settled 
back to sleep, when someone coughed at 
her tent door; she sat up to behold “a 
strange, bearded, spectacled, and fully 
clad man."’ Bowing as though in a draw- 
ing-room and doffing his spotless hat 
he said: “I hope I don’t intrude.” The 
lady sat up in her sleeping bag, bowed 
as gracefully as possible and answered: 
“Certainly not.’ The visitor talked to 
Warren about the Wilcox Trail, and went 
away without anyone finding out who he 
was, although he did mention being at 
Fortress Lake in 1893. After a while this 
date clicked in Mary's mind and when 
they passed the other outfit later in the 
day, she asked the stranger if he had 
met Dr. Coleman around Fortress Lake. 
“Well,” he replied, “I happen to be L. OQ. 
Coleman, and that is my brother, the 
Doctor, over there”’. 


“So here we were,” Mary wrote, “fall- 
ing over the man whose trails and camps 
were all we had to read on the long days 
on the Athabasca.’’ Dr. Coleman wrote 
in his book: “It was a delightful surprise 
to have a charming woman ride out of 
the snow in the midst of the Rockies and 


share our lunch of bannock, bacon and 
tea.” 


A few weeks earlier there had been 
a different encounter with quite a dif- 
ferent kind of man, which proved the 


Canadian government acted none too 
soon in creating Jasper Park. From camp 
on the Sunwapta, the Schaffer party had 
seen a fire “eating up the forest’’ on the 
other side of the river. Next day three 
unsavory characters stepped out of the 
bush—timber cruisers from Edmonton 
who had deliberately set the fire to save 
themselves the trouble of chopping a 
trail in heavy windfall. While Mrs. 
Schaffer stared in distaste at the vandals 
who had destroyed the forest, Frank 
Oliver, as Minister of the Interior in 
Ottawa, may have been drawing up the 
Order-in-Council that outlawed the tim- 
ber cruiser from the mountains forever. 
Indeed the wording of the statute shows 
that the original purpose in reserving 
‘Jasper Forest Park’’ was the preserva- 
tion of the trees, not the recreation of 
tourists. The Order-in-Council was dated 
Sept. 14, 1907. 


When that day came, Mrs. Schaffer 
had set out on a venture that was to 
identify for the first time one of Jasper 
Park's loveliest features. 


Early in September she crossed Nigel 
Pass, then struck north east along the 
Brazeau River. She wanted to see 
Brazeau Lake and to explore towards 
another lake, said by the Stoneys to lie 
north of the Brazeau and called by them 
Chaba Imne, Beaver Lake. Up to now, 
they had followed a trail blazed by some 
geographer or mountaineer. But white 
men had not yet identified this mys- 
terious Chaba Imne. If they could find 
it, it was truly their own. 


Perhaps they had left it too late in 
the summer, for in the Brazeau region, 
luck ran out. Snow came down and the 
trail disappeared in a dreary wall of 
rock. Icy clouds hid the country beyond 
and the disappointed explorers turned 
back to make a nightmare trek over 
Cataract Pass. The horses were hungry, 
with nothing to eat but heather. Mary 
was snow-blind and sat on her pony in 
dumb misery, scratched and bruised by 
trees along the trail. The humans were 
hungry too. They had a cache of food 
in Jimmy Simpson's shack at Graveyard. 
They camped on the floor of the valley 
at Pinto Lake and the women waited 
there while Warren and Unwin, with 
the three strongest horses, made an all- 
day trek over Sunset Pass and back. 
They left at 5 a.m. and came down out 
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of the forest again long after dark with 
600 pounds of grub and a letter from 
Jimmy Simpson. 


From Pinto Lake they followed the 
Cline River out to the golden plains of 
the Saskatchewan, and it was Indian 
summer in more ways than one. Among 
the yellowing poplars they found the 
tepees of two Stoney Indians, Silas Abra- 
ham and Jonas Sampson. Mary had met 
them once before, and had made friends 
with Frances Louise, Chief Sampson's 
little girl, by making her a doll out of a 
table napkin stuffed with newspaper, its 
face drawn with a lead pencil. ‘Love 
blinded the little mother’s eye to any 
imperfection,’’ Mrs. Schaffer wrote, ‘‘and 
gave me a spot of my own in the memory 
of the forest baby.’ The Indians wel- 
comed their friend the Mountain Woman, 
Yahe Weha, as they called her. The 
photographs she took of them that golden 
September fifty years ago, tell a lot 


about the Quaker in Buckskin. Chief 
Sampson, his wife Leah, and little 
Frances Louise are smiling, relaxed, 


serene, as they pose for a woman they 
knew and trusted. And by the firelight, 
on the last evening in camp, Sampson 
drew on a grubby piece of paper a map 
of Chaba Imne, the hidden lake. He 
had been there hunting as a boy of four- 
teen and now, as a man of thirty, he 
drew the trail from memory. 


Next morning, the party started back 
for civilization, taking the Middle Fork 
of the Saskatchewan, Howse River and 
Howse Pass, the Blaeberry, and coming 


é 


out on the Emerald Lake road near Field, 
B.C. Everybody cleaned up the last 
morning in camp. They thought they 
looked pretty good, too, until they struck 
the highway. On the road was a car. 
riage, with people init. “Oh the tragedy 
of the comparison,’ Mary said. “The 
woman's gown was blue, I think her hat 
contained a white wing. Then I sud- 
denly realized that our brushed-up gar- 
ments were frayed and worn, our buck- 
skin coats had a savage cast, and my 
companions looked like Indians. It was 
then I wanted my wild free life back 
again, yet step by step I was leaving 
it behind.” 


The people in the carriage, inci- 
dentally, turned out to be Mr. and Mrs. 
Rudyard Kipling. 


At Mount Stephen House in Field, 
Mary Schaffer put on again the long 
skirts of 1907. But tucked away in her 
diary was Chief Samson's map of Chaba 
Imne. She was determined that the next 
summer she would come back to the 
mountains and find that hidden lake. 

The winter of 1907 passed slowly in 
Philadelphia. June came at last, but 
cold and wet, when the outfit gathered 
at Laggan Station. It had rained for a 
whole week when the pack train of 
twenty-two horses, six people and one 


(Continued on Page 24) 


These are the three Stoney Indians who helped 
Mary Schaffer to discover Maligne Lake. This 
photo, taken by Miss Schaffer, shows Sampson, 
his wife Leah, and their daughter, Frances 
Louise. 
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FRANK OLIVER 


AND THE BULLETIN 


by 


W. S. WADDELL 


When the Hon. Frank Oliver became Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Minister of the 
Interior in 1905, he had reached the mid-point of a public life spanning half a 


century. 


As an influential critic of federal inertia and mismanagement in Terri- 


torial administration, as a public-spirited citizen, and as a constructive legislator, 
he had already made far-reaching contributions to the growth of the Canadian 


North-West. 
the Department of the Interior. 


As minister during the Laurier regime he left an indelible mark upon 
He gave a new direction to Canadian immigra- 


tion policy, and effected a more liberal and efficient administration of Canada’s 


western public domain. 


Born near Brampton, Ontario, in 1853, 
Frank Oliver left home at an early age 
and found employment in the composing 
rooms of the Toronto Globe. The far West 
was much in the public eye in the ‘70's, 
and the young printer moved on to the 
frontier town of Winnipeg, where he 
worked on the Manitoba Free Press. But 
times were bad and Winnipeg held little 
promise. In the spring of 1876, investing 
his savings in a small freighting outfit, 
he joined an ox-cart brigade bound west 
for Fort Edmonton, a remote settlement 
on the upper reaches of the North Sas- 
katchewan River. 


Edmonton became his home. Here, 
after four years as an itinerant trader 
and storekeeper, he founded his news- 
paper, the Edmonton Bulletin. The fiery 
little Bulletin, reflecting the personality 
and political temper of its editor, rapidly 
grew in influence and stature through- 
out the North-West. Over the years it 


pursued a three-fold policy as the un-’* 


compromising opponent of John A. Mac- 
donald’s Conservative government and 
all its works, the militant defender of the 
tights of the North-West settler, and the 
advocate of the agricultural and indus- 
trial potentialities of the North-West. 


During the ‘80's and ‘90's, although 
it had some local voice through the 
North-West Council and the Territorial 
Assembly, the North-West was ‘owned’ 
and largely administered by Ottawa “for 
the purposes of the Dominion.”’ The ulti- 
mate results which Sir John’s empire- 
building policies were to have on the 


W. S. Waddell is a teacher on the staff of V 


ictoria High School, Edmonton. 


destiny of Canada were not at this time 
clearly evident, especially to the western 
settler upon whom the weight of 
Dominion enactment often fell with a 
heavy hand. 


The settlements in that part of the 
North-West which is now Alberta were 
remote from the seats of government at 
Regina and Ottawa. These communities 
were thrown largely on their own re- 
sources, or under the administration of 
Dominion agents. Regulations and pro- 
hibitions emanating from the East were 
often regarded by the settlers in the light 
of unwarranted restrictions, formulated 
by men who at best knew nothing of 
the conditions of the frontier, and who 
at worst were the tools of certain “in- 
terests."’ Frontier radicalism was mani- 
fest in many quarters, and found voice 
in denunciations of ‘‘Macdonaldism,” the 
C.P.R., the National Policy, and the 
colonization companies. 


The ‘‘purposes of the Dominion"’ con- 
flicted at many points with the immedi- 
ate interests of the early settlers, who 
wanted unrestricted choice of lands; 
security of tenure; reasonably generous 
timber, mineral and water rights; heavy 
immigration; and a railway built at the 
expense of all Canada, and not simply 
“out of North-West lands.’”’ A perennial 
grievance was the “land lock’’—the 
stumbling block to settlement and immi- 
gration created by the lavish federal 
land grants to the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, the C.P.R., and the colonization 
companies; and lands reserved for 
Indians and schools. 


His article is based 


on his thesis for the degree of M.A. from the University of Alberta. 
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Without attempting to evaluate the 
conflicting claims of Dominion policy 
and North-West rights, this much is cer- 
tain: the North-West did have grievances 
and it did need to make itself articulate. 
It had to find a politically independent 
voice to oppose Dominion policy where it 
appeared unsound; to urge corrective 
and constructive measures; to expose 
negligence, self-interest or officiousness 
on the part of government agents; and 
to denounce the rapacity, where it might 
exist, of colonization companies and 
speculators. The traditional channels of 
popular protest against central authority 
were at this time practically non-existent 
in the marginal areas of settlement. The 
upper Saskatchewan country found its 
most untiring champion in Frank Oliver, 
and its voice in the columns of the 
Edmonton Bulletin. 


In its expressions of confidence in the 
future of the North-West the Bulletin gave 
place to none. Enthusiastic articles 
“booming” the country are, of course, a 
prominent feature in pioneer journals. 
But Oliver never decended to careless 
reporting, to misinforming his readers, 
nor to painting a “get rich quick’ pic- 
ture of the North-West. His own editorials 
and articles on the land, as well as those 
reports written for the Bulletin by others, 
were characterized by an _ unusual 
wealth of detail and authenticity of 
material. The prospective immigrant 
was not promised a land overflowing 
with milk and honey, but a land in which 
the resources guaranteed a solid reward 
for patience, perseverance, and hard 
work. 

Upon such public opinion as did exist 
in the North-West, the Bulletin exercised 
a tremendous influence, and doubtless 
assisted, in no small measure, in curbing 
the more flagrant abuses of the Terri- 
torial “bureaucracy.” This does not 
mean that all Bulletin readers were unani- 
mous in its support, nor that all North- 
Westers subscribed to the uncompromis- 
ing views of its editor. The very in- 
tensity of Oliver's opinions, and the 
virulence with which they were ex- 
pressed, precluded that possibility. He 
had detractors and opponents enough, 
as a small army of critics were all too 
willing to testify. But this worried him 
not at all. He was a man who throve 
in an atmosphere of conflict—proud of 
his friends, but proud, too, of the enemies 


he made. It was difficult to take the 
Bulletin in moderation; in fact it was 
sometimes said that Bulletin readers were 
of only two classes: those who swore 
by the paper, and those who swore at it. 


Frank Oliver, however, did not confine 
his participation in public affairs to the 
role of newspaper proprietor and jour- 
nalist. His active political career began 
in 1883 with his election to the North- 
West Council for the District of 
Edmonton. 


On the council, composed of two 
groups—a nucleus of federally-appoint- 
ed members and several elected mem- 
bers—Oliver played the part of critic 
and reformer. A bitter opponent of Lieut.- 
Gov. Edgar Dewdney, he worked unceas- 
ingly but unsuccessfully for an extension 
of the council's powers in the direction 
of self-government for the Territories. 
Always a firm temperance and prohibi- 
tion man, he opposed any relaxation of 
prohibition or its enforcement in the 
North-West. He urged the council to 
memorialize the federal government on 
its Indian policy, which, he rightly 
charged, was creating conditions bound 
to foment rebellion. His most construc- 
tive contribution was the framing of the 
School Bill in 1884, which set up the first 
public school system in the Territories. 


For many years Oliver advocated non- 
partisanship in Territorial politics and 
refused to identify himself with either 
the federal Liberals or Conservatives. 
However, his stinging attacks on ‘Mac- 
donaldism” were not popular with many 
of his constituents, and in the local elec- 
tion of 1885 he was defeated by an 
opponent of well-known Conservative 
leanings. After his two years on the 
North-West Council, Oliver was not 
altogether happy in his enforced role of 
private citizen. However, he possessed 
one advantage not held by every as- 
pirant to public office defeated at the 
polls. He had a newspaper—and a 
vitriolic pen. He also had the continued 
adherence, despite the results of the elec- 
tion, of a good number of local citizens 
who were far from satisfied with ‘sweet 
reasonableness’’ as a means of urging 
reform. The Bulletin’s editor, temporarily 
out of office, but certainly not out of 
public life, continued with unabated zeal 
to pursue his mission as gadfly of the 
administration. 


In 1888 Oliver was elected to the 
North-West Legislative Assembly which, 
under federal statute, replaced the 
North-West Council. Here, as one of 
the ‘North-West fire-eaters,’’ he became 
a leading spirit in “The Thirteen’’—a 
group which joined issue with Lieut.- 
Gov. Royal in a protracted battle to make 
the executive responsible to the As- 
sembly—that is, to achieve responsible 
government. Royal, personally sym- 
pathetic to the cause of the “rebels,” 
but bound to adhere to the Dominion Act 
which had created the Assembly, was 
legally in the right throughout—a fact 
not given too much weight by the re- 
formers, except as evidence that the Act 
needed revising. The conflict raged 
in Regina and simmered in Ottawa, 
eventuating finally in responsible gov- 
ernment for the Territories—achieved as 
a practical reality in 1893, and formally 
conceded in 1897. Although he was but 
one among the North-West dissidents, 
Frank Oliver with his two-edged sword 
—a voice in the Assembly, and the 
Bulletin did much to decide the final out- 
come. 


On other issues before the Assembly, 
Oliver continued to stand where he had 
always stood—foursquare for North- 
West rights. He opposed the “liquor 
interest,’’ the colonization company, rail- 
way monopoly and Dominion Lands and 
Immigration policy. He worked in the 
interests of expanding the North-West 
school system; re-iterated the need for 
increased federal subsidies. In 1894 he 
piloted through the Assembly an ordi- 
nance which introduced the secret ballot 
into the Territories. 


Although the West was given federal 
representation in 1886, Oliver, to whom 
“partyism’’ was an anathema, did not 
contest a federal seat until 1896. Declin- 
ing a Liberal nomination in 1886, and 
again in 1891, he gave his support, in 


each instance, to an ‘independent’”’ 
candidate. 

But in 1895 “circumstances altered 
cases.’ The Conservative party, follow- 


ing the death of Macdonald, was dis- 
integrating. As early as the spring of 
1895 western political groups, anticipat- 
ing a general election some time during 
the summer, began organizing forces. 


Frank Oliver, second from right in back row, is shown here with Members of the Legislative 
Council for the North-West Territories in 1884. Members standing, left to right, are: Pascal Breland 
(appointed Member); John G. Turriff (Moose Mountain); Lt. Col. A. G. Irvine (appointed Mem- 
ber); John C. C. Hamilton (Broadview): Frank Oliver (Edmonton); and A. E. Forget, Clerk of the 


Council. 


Seated, middle row. are: William White (Regina): James D. Geddes (Calgary): Hayter 
Reed (appointed member); D. H. Macdowall (Lorne); and James H. Ross (Moose Jaw). 


Seated, 


front row, are: Judge Hugh Richardson (ex-officio Member); Lieut.-Gov. Edgar Dewdney; Judge 


C. B. Rouleau (ex-officio Member); and Thomas W. Jackson (Qu‘Appelle). 


was Col. J. F. Macleod, an ex-officio Member. 


Only person not preseni 
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Frank Oliver, backed by the North-West 
Liberals, declared his intention of con- 
testing the Federal Constituency of Al- 
berta as an independent. His decision 
to enter the federal field is not difficult 
to understand. The constitutional battle 
in the Territorial Assembly was as good 
as won. Responsible government needed 
only the anticipated Act of 1897 to make 
it as legal as well as a practical reality. 
F. W. G. Haultain, a brilliant politi- 
cal personality and organizer, over- 
shadowed his colleagues and dominated 
the Assembly as the first Premier of the 
North-West administration. Although, 
like Oliver, a firm exponent of Territorial 
non-partisanship, he inclined toward 
Conservatism as Oliver did toward 
Liberalism. As a rugged individualist 
and independent, Oliver had never 
served on the North-West executive. Past 
events and present circumstances did not 
promise him a satisfying future in the 
North-West government, nor incline him 
to confine his continued struggle for 
North-West rights to the Territorial field. 


He was sincerely convinced, apart 
from the quite understandable appeal 
of the larger sphere, that he could hence- 
forth best serve the West, not as a cru- 
sading member of the Territorial As- 
sembly, but as a member of the House 
of Commons. The Liberals were clearly 
on the way in, and he saw himself, as 
a North-West representative with Liberal 
backing, well able to wring from a 
Liberal administration North-West con- 
cessions which had been demanded from 
the Conservatives in vain. If such con- 
cessions, involving lower tariffs and 
freight rates, increased Territorial sub- 
sidies and railway extension, could be 
made to include badly needed public 
buildings for Edmonton and a bridge 
over the North Saskatchewan, so much 
the better. It is quite possible, too, that 
he had already come under the influence 
of Laurier, who, if not a second George 
Brown, was at least an inspired and in- 
spiring leader who, he hoped, would 
champion the cause of the West and 
harry the Conservatives out of the land. 

Oliver's chances of being elected were 
excellent. He had already been twice 
considered as a federal candidate, and 
as proprietor of the Bulletin and long-time 
member of the Territorial Assembly he 
was widely and favorably known. Even 
his political enemies conceded his in- 
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tegrity, his aggressiveness, and his devo- 
tion to Western interests. The Liberals, 
desperate to beat the Conservatives at 
last, came to regard him as their white 
hope. True, he frequently indulged in 
outspoken criticisms of party politics, but 
so far as he inclined to “orthodoxy” at 
all, it was certainly toward Liberalism. 
The Liberals were quite certain that they 
recognized, under his belligerent and 
quite sincere protestations of inde- 
pendence, the shape of a fellow-Grit, and 
they hastened to claim him as their own. 
Nor did he have the support of the 
Liberals alone. He had the vote of every 
frontier radical who hated the North- 
West “bureaucracy,” the National Policy 
and the C.P.R., and most of those 
Northern Alberta Conservatives who 
placed the interests of the North-West 
above the dictates of party. 


He resigned from the North-West As- 
sembly in May, 1896, confirming his 
federal candidacy. Opposing the Con- 
servative nominee, T. B. H. Cochrane, he 
was returned to a seat in the Commons 
in the June elections. Two years later, 
the Bulletin passed under the control of 
the Bulletin Co. (Ltd.), although Oliver 
continued to dominate its editorial policy 
until he severed connections with the 
paper in 1923. 


Frank Oliver, erstwhile trader and 
“‘ox-pusher”’ on the Battleford Trail, and 
pioneer publisher from the far West, was 
not overawed by Ottawa. Edmonton 
school house or Thistle Rink, Territorial 
Assembly or House of Commons—all 
were the same to him. What he had to 
say he said, sparing none and flattering 
none—straight from the shoulder, and 
with no diminution of his pungent 
vocabulary. It was soon current in the 
Eastern press, and freely circulated 
around the Commons’ corridors, that “the 
untamed broncho in the Government 
corral’’ was a fearless fighter and a de- 
bater to be recokned with. 


True to his election pledges he at once 
set himself wholeheartedly to pressing 
North-West claims upon the administra- 
tion. He presented the case for increased 
Territorial subsidies so forcefully that 
even the blase Eastern newspapers were 
constrained to compliment him on his 
thoroughness and determination. He 
allied himself with A. L. Richardson of 
the Winnipeg Tribune, and for years the 
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the two men directed a keen minority 
fight against the land-grant and tax- 
exemption clauses of the C.P.R. agree- 
ment. Supporting the idea of a railway 
commission, he advocated government 
ownership of railways; and in the House 
and out, continued his attacks on the 
Western “land-lock’’ and Sifton’s policy 
of ‘‘unselective immigration.” 


Despite Oliver's persistent and vigor- 
ous campaign as a “reform’’ member of 
Parliament, there were, naturally, many 
concessions he failed to obtain; and 
many North-West abuses went unrecti- 
fied. The opposition press in Alberta 
delighted to twit him about these ‘“un- 
fulfilled promises.’ But even the Con- 
servative Calgary Herald paid tribute to 
his lucidity and judgment, and his 
ability to command support without dis- 
pensing patronage. Edmonton, of course, 
regarded him as its favorite son, and his 
return from a session of the House as an 
occasion for a tumultuous public demon- 
stration. 


Throughout the autonomy dispute of 
1904-05, Oliver was subjected to con- 
siderable criticism for his refusal to give 
unqualified support to the demands of 
the Territorial Assembly for provincial 
status. He felt that the erection of the 
two projected provinces—Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—might well await further 
settlement and development of the West 
in order that better financial terms might 
be wrung from Ottawa. However, in 
the final issue, following his appoint- 
ment to the cabinet as successor to Clif- 
ford Sifton, he supported Laurier’s 
Autonomy Bills, including Dominion con- 
trol of the public lands and resources 
of the two new provinces. 


The Hon. Frank Oliver served as 
Minister of the Interior from 1905 to 1911. 
An energetic and able administrator, he 
reorganized the Department of Immigra- 
tion, which under his firm supervision 
continued an aggressive policy of 
“settling the West.’ Long the opponent 
of ‘indiscriminate immigration,’’ he was 
responsible for framing the Immigration 
Act of 1906, a milestone in Canadian 
immigration legislation, which drasti- 
cally modified the policy of Sifton in 
the direction of restricted and selective 
immigration. In the interests of secur- 
ing “the right kinds of settlers’ for 
Canada he paid extensive visits to the 


Hon. Frank Oliver is seen here in a photo- 
graph taken during his term as Minister of the 
Interior, 1905-11. 


British Isles, continental Europe, and the 
United States. Despite the restrictive and 
selective features of his policy, which did 
a great deal to raise the quality of 
workers and settlers being admitted into 
the country, the six years of his Ministry 
constituted a period of flood tide in 
Canadian immigration. 


Every branch of the Department of the 
Interior felt the vigor of his administra- 
tion. He was responsible for the formula- 
tion of many important regulations and 
enactments relating to Western lands, 
minerals and timber. His notable Land 
Bill of 1908 featured ‘land for the settler’’ 
and the sale of pre-emptions to finance 
the building of the Hudson Bay Railway. 


For five years Oliver remained the 
firm friend of the Libera] Government of 
Alberta which, in 1905, he had assisted 
on its way into office. In 1910, how- 
ever, on the issue of the Alberta and 
Great Waterways Railway, he broke 
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with the Rutherford government, though 
he gave his support to the Liberal ad- 
ministration of the Hon. A. L. Sifton 
which succeeded it. 

The Laurier Government, advocating 
a policy of reciprocity with the United 
States, went down to defeat in the 
general elections of 1911. Oliver's term 
as Minister of the Interior ended with 
the resignation of the Administration on 
October 6 of that year. Although he sup- 
ported his chief on the reciprocity issue, 
Oliver himself survived the general 
Liberal defeat. In a bitterly contested 
campaign, enlivened by a first class 
“family quarrel’ among the Alberta 
Liberals, he successfully defended his 
seat against Conservative W. A. Gries- 
bach by an overwhelming majority. 

As a private member, the ‘stormy 
petrel’’ of the House of Commons con- 
tinued to be the unflagging advocate of 
Western interests. Remaining staunchly 
loyal to Laurier in the troublous years 
of the First World War, he denounced 
the War Times Election Act of 1917 as 
being identified with an “oligarchic 
Kaiserism,’’ and opposed the formation 
of the Union Government. He supported 
Laurier’s stand against conscription, de- 
claring that while calling up the man- 
hood of a nation for military service was 
right and logical in theory, it was impos- 
sible to practise in Canada. 

Oliver was defeated in the con- 
stituency of Edmonton West in the 
general elections of 1917 by W. A. Gries- 
bach, a determining factor being the mili- 
tary votes cast under the provisions of 
the Military Voters Act of 1917. This 
defeat ended his parliamentary career of 
twenty-one years. He contested the con- 


stituency of Edmonton West again in 
1921, but in the face of the rising tide of 
new farmers’ groups in the West, he lost 
to the Progressive candidate. 


In 1913 he was awarded an Honorary 
LL.D. degree by the University of Al- 
berta; and in 1917 the Old Timers’ As- 
sociation of Alberta honored him by the 
unveiling of an Oliver bust at the old 
timers’ cabin at the Edmonton Exhibition 
grounds. 


In 1924 he was appointed member of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners of 
Canada, retiring from active membership 
in 1928 at the age of seventy-five. How- 
ever, he remained with the board as 
adviser, acting as special officer on 
grade separations, and continuing ‘‘on 
duty” in Ottawa until his death there 
on March 31, 1933. He was buried in 
the city of Edmonton. 


A veteran political fighter and news- 
paper man of Oliver's stature is bound 
to be, in some respects, a controversial 
figure. Perhaps his role as a pioneer 
citizen is best summed up in an address 
presented to him on the occasion of his 
appointment as Minister of the Interior. 
The old timers of Edmonton, many of 
them his personal friends, and some, no 
doubt, his political opponents, in recall- 
ing the growth of Edmonton’ from “a 
name on the map” to a flourishing city, 
paid him this tribute: 


“To you, more than to any other man, 
is the credit of this wonderful change 
to be attributed. In season and at all 
times, you have by word of mouth and in 
the columns of the Bulletin, championed 
the cause of the West, made known its 
advantages, and fought for its rights.” 


RARE VIOLIN 


“W.J. Wright, who recently returned from a trading 
trip to Lac La Biche, brought with him a violin purchased 
there which is dated 1713, made at Cremona, Italy, by 
Antonio Stradivarius. It was no doubt brought to the 
country by some old Hudson's Bay man and is still in 


good working order.” 


—Edmonton Bulletin, Feb. 21, 1895. 
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OLD MOSE 


of Whoop-Up 
by 
FRANK WILKESON 


TF FEATH 


Editor’s note: This delightful tale of an early trader and his dog was written by Frank 
Wilkeson and published in the Sun River (Montana) Sun, Sept. 18, 1884. It describes a 
most amazing dog and a trip from northern Montana to Fort Whoop-Up, near the present city 
of Lethbridge, in 1872. Little is known of the author, except that he was evidently a Montana 
trader who had been in southern Alberta before the arrival of the Mounted Police. The news- 
paper containing the original article is in the excellent collection of the Historical Society o} 
Montana. 


It was late in July, 1872, and late in lying in the shade of lofty, snow-clad 
the afternoon, when I rode up to George peaks. The silence of the plains was 
Warner's house on Flat creek in Northern absolute. 

Montana. After greeting my comrade, 


wh t . . 
of the foothills antelope grazed. A few 
loose in the valley, and then sat down cattle walked in file toward the water 


of a Rocky Mountain sunset. horse joined a smal] herd of horses that 

The soft gray light of the plains Were feeding in the valley below us. 
blended in the distance with the purple They gathered together compactly, to 
tints hanging over the mountain glens_ talk, probably. Soon they differed and 
13 


Between us and the precipitous walls 


MEE 
WE 
by Warner's side to enjoy the glories evening 


fought, and my horse was promptly 
kicked out of the herd. 


I noticed these incidents lazily, un- 
consciously almost, as I sat with chin 
on knee-supported arms, watching the 
light fade from the serrated crest of the 
mountains. The silence was broken by 
a heavy pat, pat, pat on the porch be- 
hind us. I turned and saw a large, 
handsome half-blood stag hound walk- 
ing on the porch. In his mouth he carried 
a billet of firewood. Seeing me he stop- 
ped, and with his head high in the air 
looked intently at me for an instant, and 
then resumed his walk. Slowly he step- 
ped off the porch and walked around 
the end of the log nearest to Warner, 
and stood motionless before him. 


My comrade’s voice thrilled with affec- 
tion, or it may have been the unspoken 
recollections of the past conjured up the 
silent and mysterious power of the high- 
land that affected his tones as he said 
lovingly: ‘Mose, old boy.” 


After looking affectionately at Warner 
and disapprovingly at me, the dog drop- 
ped the billet of wood, and then, holding 
it firmly with his paws, went through 
the pretense of gnawing it, as though 
it were a marrow bone, looking appeal- 
ingly at his master the while. My com- 
rade stroked the animal’s head and 
smiled as he said: 


“Mose, I suspect that you are a fraud. 
You know you are not hungry. Are 
you not ashamed to bring that stick here 
and pretend to eat it? You are trying 
to convey the impression that I starve 
you. What will my friend, a stranger 
to you, Mose, think of me, you wretched, 
wretched dog?” 


While Warner was speaking, Mose 
looked into his eyes, his face beaming 
with love. His expression was almost 
human in its intelligence. Lovingly War- 
ner looked at the dog for an instant and 
then he inquired, “Are you _ really 
hungry, Mose?’’ For answer the dog 
worried the stick as though he would 
devour it. Warner arose and said, ‘Come 
and eat, you humbug.” 


They disappeared around the house 
in the direction of the pegs on which 
antelope were hanging. I heard my 
friend talk to the dog as he fed him, 


as one talks to a child, questioning him 
as to whether he had had enough, 
admonishing him not to bolt his food, 
lecturing him on the vulgarity of greedi- 
ness. Presently Mose came around the 
corner of the house, and walking to me, 
thrust his nose into my hand and smelled 
of it inquiringly. Then, after looking 
me full in the face for an instant, he 
laid his long head on my knee and 
sedately wagged his tail as I smoothed 
his forehead and talked to him as dogs 
love to be talked to. 


I have owned and loved one brown- 
eyed setter bitch that had frequently 
exhibited quite a high order of reason- 
ing power. But I have owned and 
heartily disliked and promptly killed 
two score of beetle-headed dogs, 
wretched, semi-idiotic creatures that 
bayed at the moon, set rabbits in the 
field, and sucked eggs assiduously when 
off duty. But Mose surpassed all other 
dogs I have seen in intelligence. He 
was modest, courageous, honest and lov- 
ing. He was a far more agreeable com- 
panion than many men I have camped 
with. 


The morning after my introduction to 
the dog, we started on our journey into 
the land of the Blackfeet, Warner, I and 
Mose. The dog trotted after our horses. 
Occasionally he relieved the monotony 
of the trail and expended the surplus 
of his animal spirits by short combats 
with intercepted badgers that he artfully 
worried into intense rage and then 
allowed to escape. After one of these 
sham fights Mose would cock his head 
and look at us, as much as to say: ‘‘Great 
sport, eh? That fellow smelled very 
badly; worse than usual, I believe. Did 
you see him back into his hole?’’ and he 
would leap high in the air and bark 
loudly with delight. 


I noticed that Mose was careful not 
to close with the badgers. He simply 
teased them. I doubted his courage, and 
asked Warner if he could kill the ani- 
mals. My friend smiled scornfully and 
refused to answer the absurd question. 
The next badger Mose artfully cut off 
from his hole was unfortunate. The dog 
was having great fun in making pre- 
tenses of furious onslaughts on the vile- 
smelling animal when Warner said, 
lowly, “Kill him, Mose.” 


Instantly Mose closed with his an- 
tagonist. There was a crunching of bones 
between powerful jaws, and the dead 
animal was tossed aside. Kill badgers, 
indeed! as a terrier does rats. 


Toward evening we crossed a divide, 
on the northern slope of which a small 
herd of antelope were feeding. Warner's 
tifle flew to his shoulder and cracked 
sharply. Instantly the animals were in 
flight. The shot was long, and I feared 
my companion had missed. When the 
gun cracked Mose bounded forward and 
seated himself on his haunches by War- 
ner's side, and looked attentively at the 
running antelope. Suddenly he leaped 
and was running at full speed in pursuit. 


“Follow the dog,’’ Warner cried, as I 
rode after Mose. ‘‘He would not course 
if the antelope was not wounded.” 


Weeks of experience proved the truth 
of my friend's assertion. When one of 
our rifles cracked Mose was enormously 
interested in the result of the shot. He 
would study the fleeing animals until 
he saw which one was wounded, and 
that one he would run down; but if he 
was satisfied that the shot was unsucess- 
ful he would not course. He would look 
at us, I used to think, sympathetically, 
as much as to say: “That's all right. You 
must not expect to kill every time. We'll 
find another one pretty soon, and I know 
we'll capture that one,’’ and the gentle- 
manly creature would wag his tail and 
feign a joy he did not feel, and promptly 
distract our thoughts and relieve his own 
feelings by worrying the next badger he 
found. 


When Mose was a young dog, just out 
of his puppyhood, he caught a wounded 
antelope after a long chase. Warner 
lost sight of the chase in the intricacies 
of the hills. An hour passed before he 
found the game. When he arrived at the 
spot where the dead animal lay he was 
horrified at the rotund appearance of his 
dog and the disappearance of a large 
portion of the antelope. Mose had eaten 
the prized brisket. This crime Warner 
punished severely. After that Mose would 
never eat in the field. Often I have 
stood over dead game and offered him 
bits of meat. Invariably his high-curved 
tail became pendant, his head sank, his 
ears drooped, and the light and joy faded 
from his face. He would lie down at a 
little distance from us and look reproach- 


fully, sorrowfully, even, at us, as though 
saying: “I am disappointed in you. I 
think it ungentlemanly of you two to 
laugh at me and recall my shame and 
disgrace." And he would sigh deeply. 
But when camp was made Mose was 
always hungry, and if not promptly fed 
would carry a stick to the fire and there 
lie and pretend to eat it. 


In the morning, after breakfast had 
been eaten, the horses saddled, and the 
burden placed on the pack animal, Mose 
would beat the camping ground for over- 
looked articles, as a setter dog does a 
patch of grass for a scent-withholding 
quail. An overlooked knife, or spoon, or 
spur, or pipe, or even a twig that had 
been used as a whip the previous day, 
he would pick up and deliver to Warner. 
When he was satisfied that nothing had 
been left, he would caper and twist him- 
self and bark for joy. 


One evening, as we descended into the 
Milk River valley, Warner discovered 
that his knife and sheath had fallen from 
his belt. He called Mose. The dog 
reared and placed his forepaws on War- 
ner’s thighs as he sat in the saddle, and 
looked earnestly in his master’s face. 
My friend talked to him as he would to 
a man, telling of his loss. Then with 
outstretched arm, pointing back over the 
wind-swept divide we had just crossed, 
he said, ‘‘Go find it.” 


Mose dropped to his feet and started 
back. We went on to the river and made 
our camp. In about two hours Mose 
leaped into camp with the leathern 
sheath of the knife in his mouth, and 
gave it into Warner's hand. With 
ineffable scorn Warner looked at Mose 
as though he expected him to sprout 
donkey ears. He savagely told Mose 
that he was the greatest ass in the Rocky 
Mountains. Then, holding the empty 
sheath before the dog's eyes, he sternly 
said: “Where is the knife?’’ and he 
added: ‘‘Go back, you donkey, and find 
the knife you allowed to slip from the 
sheath.” The dog turned and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. In less than 
an hour he returned with the knife in 
his mouth. 


I now understood why Mose so care- 
fully searched the camp each morning. 
Experience had taught him that Warner 
would send him back for any article that 
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had been overlooked, and Mose, being a 
sociable dog and not fond of lonely trips 
across the plains and over hills, behind 
which savage gray wolves lurked, took 
good care that nothing was left in the 
abandoned camp. 


Mose was noisy. He dearly loved the 
sound of his own voice. His spirits were 
always high. He chased jack rabbits; 
he pursued coyotes; he coursed swifts; 
he tormented badgers; he avoided gray 
wolves; he barked at game of nights. 


One evening we 
rode into a valley. 
Stamped into the 
clay by the edge of 
the water were the 
fresh prints of many 
moccasined feet. We 
were among hos- 
tile Indians. Warner and I dismounted 
and examined the tracks. Mose smelled 
of them. That night, after it was dark, 
we rode northward and made a dry camp 
among the hills. After our horses were 
picketed Warner carried a saddle blan- 
ket to the top of a hill near by that 
overlooked our camp, and there spread 
it. He told Mose to lie there and guard 
the camp, and he added to his instruc- 
tions the caution, ‘No more noise from 
this on, Mose.” 


I never again heard the dog's voice. 


Nightly he watched our camp in 
silence. The approach of game that he 
could not make out, such as buffalo in 
the distance and travelling elk or ante- 
lope, he announced by waking Warner. 
Often while lying on the northern plains 
I have awakened with a start and a keen 
sense of the presence of danger to see 
Warner, rifle in hand, and Mose at his 
side, gazing intently into the darkness. 
The dog understood as well as we that 
his bark might betray our camp to the 
Blackfeet, who were hunting in the land, 
and he suppressed it. 


Mose became a solemn dog. He quit 
playing with badgers; he stuck close to 
the horses when we were on the trail; 
he lost all desire to explore the crests 
of the divides or to admire the scenery 
from the top of foothills. The low valleys 
and tiny draws that hid us from the sharp 
eyes of the Blackfeet suited Mose as well 
as us. I have not a particle of doubt 
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that Mose felt the presence of danger, 
and understood that we were careful be- 
cause it was essential to our safety. 


Late in August, 1872, the trading post 
of Healy Bros. and Hamilton, at Whoop- 
Up on the Belly River, sheltered us. There 
we lost Mose. Dogs as well as men 
have their hours of weakness. Mose was 
of ardent temperament. He fell a victim 
to the wiles of a fair, golden-haired, 
dark-eyed female of his species and was 
lured by her into the Piegan camp. The 
children of the plains, having secured 
the dog by honest thrift and finished 
craft, refused to surrender him to War- 
ner when he entered their camp, and 
they told him they would kill him if he 
came after the dog again. The tears 
stood in the brave gentleman's eyes 
when he returned to the trading post. 
The descendants of Mose are famous 
among the Blackfeet for sledge dogs. 


On my return to civilization Mose 
gradually faded from my memory. One 
day last winter (1883) I met Joe Healy 
on Broadway Street. During our talk 
he told me that Mose was still alive. 
He made the trading post his head- 
quarters, but visited in the Indian camps 
a great portion of the time. 


He grew in intelligence as the years 
rolled by. Healy told me that Mose could 
not talk or read or write, and that he 
might be a little rusty in mathematics, 
but that he knew more than many men, 
and that he was a most delightful com- 
rade under any circumstances. 


Today I received a letter from Healy, 
written at Silver City, North-West Terri- 
tory. (Ed. Note: This was in Banff Park, 
at the base of Mount Eisenhower). Let 
it speak for itself: 


“T lost a good and true friend this past 
winter. You knew him well. Old Mose 
of Whoop-Up is dead. He was sensible 
to the last. He knew his time had come. 
Some of the men found him digging his 
own grave outside of the fort. They car- 
ried him into the building. That night 
he escaped, and the next morning was 
found dead in the grave he had digged. 
The men made for him a coffin, and 
buried him at the spot he had chosen. 
I have erected a slab over him, and 
inscribed on it: ‘Here lies Mose. He will 
hunt no more’.” 


A Tribute to the Horse 


By 
GRANT MacEWAN 


Horses did most of the heavy slugging 
in converting this Mid-West to farms. 
Now, they seem to have lost the place 
of essential importance they once en- 
joyed—but they haven't lost their friends 
and admirers. At the annual Range- 
mens’ Banquet at Calgary in July, 1956, 
the toast of the evening was to the 
cowboy’s horse and several hundred 
ranchers and pioneers stood to pay their 
respects. It was a solemn and lovely 
moment. And anybody supposing that 
interest in horses is a thing of the past, 
should visit the ringside at Brandon 
Exhibition when the draft horses are 
being judged or attend a Spring Horse 
Show at Regina or other western city. 
When Lord Lovat was here in 1952 he 
said with evident feeling: ‘I can see that 
you Canadians will never quit the 


horse.’ I am sure Lord Lovat was right; 


Mr. MacEwan is a Calgary alderman and M.L.A. 


Rockies. 


recent book being “Between the Red and the 


MacEwan in a province-wide series for Consolidated Mining 
permission. 
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the horse’s position has been changed, 
almost shockingly, but Canadians will 
never lose interest. 


For one thing, many westerners will 
remember their debt to the horses that 
pulled breaking plows through tough 
virgin sod in the pioneer years. Why 
has a monument not been erected to the 
memory of the pioneer’s horse? Bran- 
don, once the capital of the western horse 
world, would be a logical place for it. 
The bronze statue I try to see standing 
in the best possible location is not that 
of a prancing show horse with high head 
and swan-like neck and rounded body; 
rather, it is of a dejected thing with low 
head and protruding ribs and harness 
marks on its bony sides; it is the pioneer’s 
horse that worked himself to death pull- 
ing plows and harrows and binders and 
other heavy things. 


for that city. He is also a noted author, his most 
This article is from a radio talk given by Mr. 
& Smelting Co. and is published with their kind 
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More than most people realize, the 
horse has a sense of belonging, right 
here on this soil. He has all the quali- 
fications of the pioneer and deserves the 
same respect shown to the oldest of our 
pioneer families. What a story the horse 
could tell if he could talk and relate the 
adventures and tragedies in his family 
history. 


I have in my possession a horse's tooth 
that came from undisturbed gravel, eight 
feet below the surface, about six or 
eight miles north-east of Saskatoon. 
Geologists tell me that the particular 
layer of gravel is inter-glacial and was 
laid down some 20,000 years ago. Pre- 
sumably, the horse whose tooth I have, 
was grazing around the present site of 
Saskatoon about 20,000 years ago. But 
stranger still, the geological evidence is 
that the same horse’s family was here 
a few million years before that. 


There is reason to believe that this was 
the original home of the horse, that this 
continent furnished the seed-stock for the 
races of horses which developed in other 
parts of the world. The story is told by 
ancient skeletons entrapped in the rocks. 
It begins with the bones of a tiny an- 
cestor no bigger than a small dog—one 
with four toes on each front foot and 
three toes on each hind. Eohippus or 
the Dawn Horse, they called that pre- 
historic ancestor—and he may have kept 
company with animals like camels, ele- 
phants and mammoths. 


Gradually, that little horse became 
bigger. His bones tell the story, almost 
every chapter of it. His feet began to 
change; his extra toes began to dis- 
appear; he left his home in the swamps 
and in taking to higher ground, he be- 
came faster as he became bigger. 
Probably there were many millions of 
his kind on this continent and from here, 
the North American horse stock crossed 


by way of Alaska and Bering Strait into 
Asia, where the race fanned out to plant 
itself in many parts of the Old World. 
But at home, on the North American 
and South American continents, tragedy 
overtook the horse. As the mammoth and 
camel disappeared, so did the horse. 
What led to extinction here, one can 
only guess. Was it a change of climate 
caused by the movements of glaciers? 
Was it an increase in the horse’s natural 
enemies or was it an upset in nature's 
balance, caused by the arrival of a new 
creature, man? Nobody can be sure but 
this much is certain that horses dis- 
appeared completely. As far as this 
continent was concerned, the horses 
were as dead as dodos and when Colum- 
bus arrived a little less than 500 years 
ago, the horses he brought filled the 
American Indians with amazement. The 
natives had no knowledge of horses, even 
though the Spanish horses which Colum- 
bus and his fellows brought traced to 
stock that once roamed this land. Little 
wonder that the Spanish horses which 
escaped or were abandoned by Spanish 
colonizers took to the wild state with 
such ease. Members of their families 
had gone around the world and returned 
with the Spaniards. Then when some 
of them gained their freedom after the 
time of Columbus, they gave rise to the 
mustang strain from which many of the 
Indian horses came. Indians were quick 
to adopt horses after seeing what these 
animals could do for the Spaniards, and 
many of the tribesmen became good 
horsemen. With one tribe in possession 
of horses, it became an absolute neces- 
sity that neighboring tribes have them. 
Then was born the great Indian pastime 
of horse stealing. There was almost as 
much glory in stealing horses as in 


Both in the past and on modern ranches, the 
horse is invaluable during roundup. This photo 
by W. Hanson Boorne shows a cattle roundup 
near Pincher Creek in 1887. 
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gathering enemy scalps and _ stolen 
horses were passed from one tribe to 
the next until the Blackfeet and Crees 
and Assiniboines on the Canadian 
prairies had them too. 


These Indian horses were here before 
the settlers arrived and thus they were 
acquired by the newcomers to pull carts 
and plows. They were small, scrubby- 
looking animals but they were hardy and 
adaptable and sure-footed. Actually, 
they had exactly what the frontier 
needed, even though the European 
breeds, soon to be introduced, robbed 
them completely of any popularity they 
might have enjoyed. 


When the Provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta were created, oxen were the 
only plausible threat to the domination 
of horses and every farmer was a horse- 
man. Homesteaders flocking to the 
country by the thousands needed power 
—they wanted horses. Horse breeding 
and horse dealing were major enter- 
prises. A boy wasn't considered old 
enough to go to school until he could 
harness a horse and drive it. Farm 
chores began at five a.m. with feeding 
and grooming and they ended at seven 
p.m. with more feeding and grooming. 
Every farmer was a horseman and most 
farmers were good horsemen. 


But just as disaster overtook the pre- 
historic horses on this continent so un- 
heralded changes in recent years drove 
large numbers of horses off Canadian 
farms. The steam tractor and the heavy 
gasoline tractor couldn't do it; but the 
lightweight gasoline tractor with speed 
and manoeuverability did it. While there 
were about three and a half million 
horses in Canada in 1926, there were 
fewer than a million in 1956. And if 


the saddle horses and ponies were ex- 
cluded in the recent year’s count, there 
wouldn't be enough draft horses left to 
furnish one for every farm across 
Canada. 


But the supremacy of the stock horse 
where cattle must be worked on farms 
and ranches was never challenged. 
There is just no substitute for that horse 
which carries a stock saddle—a horse 
with muscle and bone; and speed and 
stamina and brains. Mechanization has 
made practically no difference to the role 
of that stock horse; his job is just about 
the same and just as vital as it was 
when the Cochrane cattle were driven 
into the ranch country, 75 years ago. 


Then there are the pleasure horses and 
ponies in a score of different colors and 
breeds, bringing recreation and health to 
thousands of Canadians, young and old. 
They're not strictly agricultural horses, 
but they are horses and in most cases, 
farmers are breeding and raising them. 
Their importance in society should not 
be in doubt because in many instances, 
those so-called pleasure horses are being 
kept—not as family luxuries—but as 
aids in building good human character. 
More and more parents are concluding 
that their children need horses or dogs 
or cats or something with soft furry skins 
and wet noses. Horses can be good 
medicine for young and old and the best 
breed or best color is the one a person 
fancies. 


The horse has had its up and downs 
on this continent, but I am convinced 
Lord Lovat was right: “Canadians will 
not quit the horse.” The animal's posi- 
tion on Canadian farms has changed but 
its place in Canadian hearts hasn't 
changed. 


INDIANS AND HORSES 


“A short time ago, ten South Peigans from the Blackfoot Agency went 
north, intending to set the Crees near Fort Walsh afoot. When near the place 
where they were to attempt the stealing, they made camp at night in the 
brush to await the cover of darkness before commencing operations. Meantime, 
a Cree had observed the party from the top of a butte and, summoning a 
party, they went for that crowd of Peigans in good style, killing nine out- 
right. One got away badly wounded and has subsequently died." 


—Fort Macleod Gazette, July 1, 1882. 
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The Blackfoot Treaty 


an eye witness account 
By 


RICHARD HARDISTY 


Experiences in the life of our youth today are mere incidents and soon pass 


from memory, crowded out by new and ever recurring interests. 


So different to the 


child who experienced the early days in development of the North-West. 


In selecting the story of an incident which occurred on the occasion of the 


treaty with the Blackfoot nation in 1877, 


I did so for two reasons: first that I have 


never come across any reference in print, and in the second place, most important 
of all, is the vividness with which it has marked my memory during all the suc- 


ceeding years. 


Our party drove from Edmonton to the 
Blackfoot Crossing, about sixty miles 
east of what is now the city of Calgary. 
It was the custom to drive a number of 
loose horses to replace those hauling the 
buckboards from time to time. It was 
my privilege to ride with the man who 
drove the loose horses. 

Some few years previous to this, I had 
ridden from Edmonton to St. Cloud on 
the Mississippi, below St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, which was then the farthest point 
in the west reached by rail. The ride 
from Edmonton to the Bow River was 
just ordinary routine for me. When 
tired, I would get into the buckboard 
and have a sleep, my saddle horse in 
the meantime running loose with the 
other horses. The man who drove the 
loose horses on this occasion was an 
Indian who later settled on the Stony 
Plain reserve. He was known as ‘Mister 
Jim.” 

Buffalo were numerous. We travelled 
south from the Lone Pine (Olds) for two 
days. The country immediately west, 
then bald prairie, was black with almost 
one continuous herd of buffalo in view. 
The Elbow (now Calgary) consisted of 
but two shacks, the H. B. Co. trading 
post and I. G. Baker & Co. 


After leaving the Elbow, an amusing 
incident took place. Mister Jim was rid- 
ing on my left when his horse suddenly 
shied and Mister Jim was thrown. When 
he regained his feet, he was a sight— 
covered with blood from head to feet, 


The late Richard G. Hardisty was the son of Senator R. Hardisty, chief factor of Fort Edmonton. 
This article first appeared in the Calgary Herald, Nov. 18, 1933. 
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his long straight hair matted and down 
over his face. He had been thrown into 
the open carcass of a buffalo that was 
killed earlier in the day, the choice parts 
only having been removed. 


On the north side of the river at Black- 
foot Crossing there was a large flat; on 
the south side of the river the flat was 
small, with a semi-circle of high hills 
to the river's edge. 


On our arrival we found that Col. 
Macleod and Lieut. Governor David Laird 
had selected the south side for their 
camp. My father, Chief Factor Richard 
Hardisty, and Rev. John McDougall 
called their attention to the danger, 
should the Blackfoot prove unfriendly. 
They decided to remain there. The camp 
was formed in a square. In the centre 
facing south was the council tent, the 
hill in front with a long gradual slope, 
only less than a hundred yards of level 
ground from the foot to the tents. 


Some time had elapsed since Rev. 
John McDougall had visited the Black- 
foot to persuade them to make a treaty. 
Their present attitude was unknown. Our 
party camped on the north side. Bright 
and early the following morning every- 
one was astir. When the blankets were 
being folded, it was found that I had 
been sleeping with a rattler curled in- 
side one of my blankets. The night had 
been cool and he likely crawled in for 
warmth. Needless to say he was killed. 

Shortly after breakfast, the horses 
were brought in, saddled and we rode 


over to the police camp. Boylike, I took 
in everything that was taking place. The 
police were busy putting the camp in 
order, folding blankets and rolling tent 
sides. One only was carrying on sentry, 
marching the length of the front of the 
camp. The sun was bright with a slight 
chill in the air. The commissioners were 
standing about enjoying an after break- 
fast pipe. The meeting with the chiefs 
was to take place at 10 a.m. My father 
and John McDougall were aware of the 
fact that many of the war chiefs were 
opposed to the treaty. The young bucks 
were with them in opposition. Word 
had come to them that U.S.A. was not 
living up to treaties made with their 
brothers across the line. There was no 
doubt of Crowfoot’'s sincerity and friend- 
ship. He was, however, not a war chief, 
although head chief of the Blackfoot, 
he was only camp chief, consequently 
was not a hero, as he had never won 
fame as a fighter, holding his position 
through force of eloquence. 

About 8:30 a.m., without warning, not 
even the bark of a dog, the piercing 
war cries of some 3,000 braves led by 
their war chief rang out, followed by a 


deafening roar of the firing of hundreds 
of muzzle-loading guns and pistols. 
There appeared on the skyline, the naked 
warriors in war paint mounted on ponies, 
bareback, one line in their ponies’ 
mouths, many carrying two braves, yell- 
ing their war cry and firing their guns. 
They made a mad dash down the hill, 
the leaders only drawing their horses 
to their haunches when their noses 
almost touched the first row of tents. 
Then, from somewhere, unnoticed till that 
moment, a signified and stately figure 
walked to the centre in front of the com- 
missioners’ tents (the commissioners 
being already seated) followed by two 
other figures. One spread a robe on 
the ground. The leader, Crowfoot, sat 
down. A stone pipe was filled and 
lighted. Crowfoot took one puff and the 
pipe was then passed to Governor Laird, 
who also took a puff. The conference 
was now open and in time the treaty 
was drawn and signed. 

When the party descended on the 
camp, there was no sign of excitement. 
The sentry continued to pace his beat. 
The police went on with their work. The 
commissioners took their seats. No call 


This painting by A. B. Stapleton depicts Crowfoot speaking at the signing of the Blackfoot 


Treaty in 1877. 
Jean L'Heureux. 


At left, standing, is Major Irvine, while next to him in buckskin is interpreter 
Seated are Col. Macleod and Lt.-Gov. Laird, the latter in civilian dress. Ai 


tight is Crowfoot, with an interpreter beside him. This painting was made for J. B. Cross of 


Calgary. 
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to arms. Subsequently it came to light 
that the war chiefs had agreed with 
Crowfoot to carry on negotiations, pro- 
vided they were allowed to put on the 
demonstration. There is little doubt that, 
had there been any indication of fear or 
the accidental discharge of a rifle, the 
entire party would have been wiped out. 

On our return journey to Edmonton, 
we drove to Morley, spending a day or 
two there. 

Mrs. Harrison Young insisted on re- 
turning to Edmonton with us, anxious 
to rejoin her husband, then in charge 
of the H.B.C. post at Lesser Slave Lake. 
If she did not return with us, she would 
not have an opportunity of reaching her 
home before the following spring. Owing 
to the difficulty in getting an early start 
from a station or post in those days, it 
was customary to make a late afternoon 
start. The dunnage wagons left earlier 
and would have camp ready when we 
arrived. Camping places were always 
selected where there was good feed and 
water for the horses. On this occasion 
we camped on the east side of the first 
creek east of the Ghost River, which I 
understand is now known as Spencer 
Creek. 


At midnight on October lst, we were 
all wakened and informed that Mrs. 
Young had given birth to a girl. Tents 
were taken down and a tent wagon 
fixed up to take mother and child back 
to Morley. We spent the remainder of 
the night around buffalo chip fires, heavy 
flakes of snow falling. When daylight 
came, there was from six to eight inches 
of snow. When the party returned from 
Morley, where they had left Mrs. Young, 


we found that both mother and the 
newly-born child had scarlet fever. The 
child, born in a snowstorm, was always 
known as “‘Birdie.’’ She later became 
Mrs. Phillippe Roy, wife of the Cana- 
dian ambassador to France, and lived in 
Paris. But to her friends she was still 
“Birdie.” 

Before breaking camp that morning, 
snow still falling heavily, we discovered 
that my sister, Clara (later Mrs. J. E. 
Graham), also had scarlet fever. She 
was wrapped in blankets and tied in the 
seat of a buckboard. The snow that 
day reached a depth of nearly two feet. 
Travel on wheels was slow. The sun 
shone brightly after the storm, the snow 
slowly disappearing as we approached 
Edmonton. 

The afternoon we arrived in Edmon- 
ton was warm and bright. When cross- 
ing the Saskatchewan on the scow, my 
young cousin, Henry Hardisty, turned to 
my mother and said: “It’s lovely to be 
home.’ Three days later in the morn- 
ing, he passed away, stricken with the 
fever. My attack proved very mild. The 
epidemic penetrated into every home and 
many Indians died. 

Mr. Manning, the Methodist minister, 
was given credit for saving many lives. 
Wherever he called, he carried with him 
a bottle of mixture; when recommending 
its use, he would say: ‘Take it, my dear, 
if it does not do you any good, it does 
not do you any harm.” Later we dis- 
covered that “Manning's Mixture’ con- 
tained nothing more than sugar and 
water, with a few drop of tea to give it 
color. Merely another episode in the 
early days of the great North-West. 


TROUBLED PREDICTED AT TREATY 


“Big Crowfoot, chief of the Blackfeet, has refused to treat with the Mounted 
Police at Fort Macleod, and insists upon having the treaty take place at Ridge 
Under the Water, on Bow River. This will cause great dissatisfaction among the 
Bloods and North Peigans, and an outbreak is feared at the place where the treaty 
is to be held. If hostilities should occur, the Indians will have everything their 
own way, as they will probably be over ten thousand strong, while the whites 
will hardly number half as many hundreds. Sitting Bull recently sent presents of 
tobacco and other articles to Crowfoot, which indicates that he desires the friend- 
ship and co-operation of that chief. 

“We have no desire to cause unnecessary alarm, but deem it our duty to publish 
the above facts in advance of our regular edition, as the chances are strongly in 
favor of a general uprising among the tribes of Northern Montana, and in the 
present unprotected and defenceless condition of the outlying settlements, it is 
very necessary that the entire country should be warned of the impending danger.” 

—Fort Benton (Montana) Record, Aug. 24, 1877. 
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Eye Openers 


The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, which 


published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. 


The figurehead 


from his “Eye Opener” column is reproduced above. 


Aug. 8, 1903: 


“Billy Cochrane, of High River, has 
introduced the first automobile into Al- 
berta. High River is the pioneer of pro- 
gress. Okotoks still clings to the Red 
River cart. We have often wondered how 
those English illustrated papers were 
ever able to worry along before auto- 
mobiles came into use. Many of them 
appear to be merely sheets for the ex- 
ploiting of certain makes and of certain 
actresses. So far as the actresses are con- 
cerned, the automobile ad has undoubt- 
edly taken the place of the lost jewels.” 


APRIL 21, 1906: 


“The history of the Conservative 
party in Western Canada for the past 
ten years has been one long, continuous 
blunder. They have done every d—d 
thing they ought not to have done, and 
haven't done a single thing any sane 
man might be expected to do.” 


DEC. 21, 1912: 


“Some people foolishly take bits of 
jocular stuff in the Eye Opener for the 
truth, when it is the purest josh. For a 
number of years lots of readers thought 
that there really was such a person as 
Peter J. McGonigle, editor of the Midna- 
pore Gazette, and often expressed them- 
selves as appalled at our disrespectful 
manner of talking about him. 

“Indeed the London Morning Leader, 
which somehow got hold of a copy of the 
Eye Opener and wrote a column criticism 
on it, date Dec. 21, 1907, commented on 
the brutal frankness with which a 
brother journalist (McGonigle) was 
treated and added that ‘this sort of thing 
would not be tolerated in England for a 
moment!’ 


“Only the other day we wrote an 
obvious—a very obvious—josh about a 
Vancouver lawyer and had to apologize 
for it. Last week we inserted some local 
items from the ‘Carstairs Clarion’. There 
is no such paper.” 
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MARCH 30, 1917: 


“L. U. Fowler, the energetic potato 
expert of the Vacant Lots Garden Club, 
we understand, is heading a movement 
to have the flower beds and lawns in 
front of the City Hall plowed up and 
disked and the space used for the culture 
of the giddy solanum toberosum. There 
is little likelihood of his scheme being 
adopted.” 


JULY 18, 1908: 


“Did you ever run a little local paper 
in a small burg along a branch line of 
railway? We have — at Wetaskiwin, 
Leduc, Strathcona and High River. It is 
the greatest fun imaginable, especially 
when you are on good terms with the 
bartenders. In order to make a pecuniary 
success of your sheet and get the ads, 
you must pursue a laudatory policy and 
sing the praises of everything and every- 
body in sight.” 


APRIL 20, 1912: 


“The license department in Winnipeg 
is a funny outfit. They have a depart- 
ment to censor moving picture films. 
Every now and again in Winnipeg some 
picture gets in that needs clipping. It is 
clipped. The clipping goes on for a year 
and all the clippings are kept. 


“Then what happens? 


“The city hall sanctions a private 
view of the pictures. Now the fun lies in 
the fact that the people who have been 
railing against improper pictures are the 
very ones who attend these private 
exhibitions! When the private show was 
pulled off recently in Winnipeg at the 
Bijou Theatre, the place was jammed 
to overflowing with the moral lights of 
the city. Representatives of the best 
known charitable organizations were 
also present, gloating over pictures of 
the hootchee-kootchee and all the rest 
of it. They are a bunch of libidinous 
hypocrites, that’s what they are.” 


A Quaker in Buckskin 


(Continued from page six) 


dog turned north on the familiar trail 
to Bow Pass. 

“Oh ye who have never known the 
joys of the long trail,’ Mrs. Schaffer 
wrote with the confidence born of ex- 
perience, ‘how little can you guess the 
prideful excited satisfied sensations as 
we gazed upon our new family! There 
were ‘Chief’ and ‘K’—the Lifeguard, so 
to speak, our two selves, and two new 
members—the ‘botanist’, and his own 
right-hand man."’ The dog’s name was 
Mr. Muggins; he was mostly water 
spaniel and belonged to Sid Unwin. 

Across the Saskatchewan safely, past 
Graveyard, up the Big Hill; the women 
were old timers now and pointed out 
the beauties and dangers of the country 
to their tenderfoot companions. At 
Mount Athabasca, Mary and _ the 
botanist, with Chief and K went up to 
look for fossil specimens. They climbed 
to 8,000 feet and came down over large 
snow patches by “‘glissade” or, in plain 
terms, by the seat of the pants. 


Opposite Mount Athabasca, the party 
turned right over Nigel Pass. From its 
summit, they saw far away the gap in 
the hills they hcped would lead them 
to Chaba Imne. Now Chief Sampson's 
grubby little map came out of the diary. 
They followed his dotted line around 
Brazeau Lake, over Pobokton Pass, by a 
bad trail of “burnt timber, muskeg, 
quicksand, scree-slopes and mud slides.” 
On the second day's ride the trail became 
so faint, the men looked around for some- 
thing better; found some old cuttings on 
the right, and followed ‘‘more or less” 
a trail for a couple of hours. 


“The Indicn’s map told us to leave 
the valley ‘he third creek coming 
in from the i.jut,’’ the explorer wrote. 
“We had already passed a dozen of 
them and were now passing another, 
but no horse feed was in sight. A short 
distance beyond we found tepee poles 
and stopped for the night. The feed was 
mostly moss, muskeg and fresh air, lots 
of all three.” 


The next day, the morning of the 4th 
of July, there were six inches of snow 
over everything and a howling wind. The 


men chopped their way down a fire- 
swept valley, until more snow stopped 
all travel for the day. The next morn- 
ing, the guides went off to scout. They 
found a good trail, crossed a pass, and 
could see miles ahead—but no lake. The 
question was, were they lost again, was 
Sampson's map any good? After a con- 
ference they went on. Saddle horses 
broke a trail in the snow, pack horses 
followed, and they came to a beautiful 
valley “that swept away into an un- 
broken green carpet as far as the eye 
could see.” They camped by a bunch 
of old tepee poles and Mary hopefully 
took a walk up a nearby hill, but no 
lake was in sight. 


Next day the procession rode through 
beautiful country in dismal silence. The 
sun was strong and so were the mos- 
quitoes. After lunch Sid Unwin jumped 
up and said: “I am going to climb some- 
thing high enough to see if that lake is 
within twenty miles and I’m not coming 
back till I know.’’ He took the camera, 
aneroid and compass, and went off up 
the ridge. Hours crawled by in the camp 
below. They made a huge bonfire as a 
beacon for the climber, and listened. At 
10:30 Unwin staggered out of the black 
forest into the flaring light; grinned at 
the anxious faces and said: “I’ve found 
the lake.” 

From 8,700 feet, he had seen the long 
strip of blue water gleaming in the north- 
east. That is why the fine peak at the 
west shore of Maligne Lake is called, to 
this day, Mount Unwin. 

The wine of success now changed the 
look of the world. Mosquitoes or mus- 
keg did not matter. Two hours going 
next morning brought them to the shore 
of Chaba Imne. “Indians, of course, had 
been there,’’ Mrs. Schaffer wrote, ‘but 
unless a prospector or timber criuser had 
come in by way of the Athabasca, we 
had reason to feel we might be the first 
white people to have visited it. The 
Indian is part of the whole, the white 
man, with his tin cans and forest fires, 
desecrates as he goes; the unknown has 
a glamous indescribable. It creeps into 
the blood; it calls silently, but its call is 
irresistible and strong.” 


This was Maligne Lake, that remote 
and lovely gem of Jasper Park. You and 
I can cruise down it in a motor boat; the 
Schaffer party built a raft. Soaked to 
the skin, working literally like beavers, 
the men collected logs and lashed them 
together. Next morning supplies for three 
days were loaded aboard and they 
pushed off on a true voyage of discovery 
on Chaba.”’ The two Marys were 
seated high on a bag of flour, a slab of 
bacon, and a bundle of blankets, trying 
not to look at the deep, cold green water 
that showed between the gaps in the 
logs. The men took turns rowing with 
two long sweeps and the raft rode 
“steady as a rock” and slow as a snail. 
Only Mr. Muggins hated the raft and 
nearly jumped out of his skin with joy 
when he reached dry land. 


They camped that night on the east 
shore in a garden of crimson vetches, 
with the snow-capped height of Mount 
Unwin proudly across the way. By now 
the explorers had decided that Chief 
Sampson was wrong—he showed a nar- 
rows two-thirds of the way down the 
lake. But the second morning, when 
they sailed to what they thought was 
the head of the lake, they found that the 
Stoney chief was right. There glided 
slowly into view the famous picture of 
Maligne Lake from the narrows. (The 
view is reproduced on the cover of this 
issue.) 


“There burst upon us,’ Mary wrote, 
“that which all in our little company 
agreed was the finest view any of us 
had ever beheld in the Rockies. This 
was a tremendous assertion, for in that 
band of six of us, each counted his miles 
of travel by thousands. Yet there it lay, 
for the time being all ours, the unnamed 
peaks rising above us, each more beauti- 
ful than the last. On our left stood a 
curious shaped mountain we called The 
Thumb (now Monkhead). Next rose a 
magnificent double- headed pile of rock 
whose perpendicular cliffs almost reach- 
ed the shore. It was its massiveness, 
its simple dignity that appealed to us 
most strongly and we named it Mount 
Warren in honour of ‘Chief,’ through 
whose grit and determination we were 
able to behold this splendour.” 


When they landed for lunch, Billy 
Warren did what he had never done 
before in all their travels—carved their 


initials and the date on a tree. ‘How 
pure and undefiled it all was,’’ Mrs. 
Schaffer wrote. ‘We searched for some 
sign that others had been there—not a 
tepee pole, not a charred stick; just 
masses of flowers, the lap-lap of waters 
on the shore, the occasional reverberat- 
ing roar of an avalanche, and our own 
voices, stilled by a nameless Presence.” 
The peak overhead they named Mount 
Mary Vaux, for ‘‘one who loved the hills 
as we did ourselves.’ Then the little 
raft sailed back, past Mount Sampson, 
Mount Leah for Mrs. Sampson, and 
through the Sampson Narrows. They had 
been in their sacred wilderness that day, 


Next morning they rode along Maligne 
River to the outlet of the lake, where 
they intended to cross and find a trail 
west to the Athabasca. But when Sid 
Unwin tried to swim a horse across that 
smooth looking water, the undertow 
dragged him under; man and horse 
barely escaped with their lives. It took 
six days of terrible bush-whacking in 
fallen timber to convince those stubborn 
Englishmen that they could not cut a 
trail to the Athabasca down the course 
of the Maligne. So they turned back a 
hundred miles round, to Pobokton Creek 
and the Sunwapta, (that is, over the 
present Banff-Jasper trail.) The botanist 
had enough specimens by now, or per- 
haps he had just had enough, for he 
and his man returned to the C.P.R. and 
civilization. But Mrs. Schaffer and Miss 
Adams wanted to see Mount Robson, and 
turned northwest to follow Sunwapta 
and Athabsca. 


At Athabasca Falls the trail dis- 
appeared and they spent six miles grop- 
ing around the slope of Mount Hardisty, 
“one of the few named mountains in that 
region.” Away to the west was the gap 
of the Whirlpool River, the Committee's 
Punch Bowl and the two fallen giants, 
Mounts Hooker and Brown. (Douglas of 
the Fir had estimated their height at 
15,000 to 17,000 feet; they were monarchs 
of the Rockies until Coleman cut them 
down to size in 1894.) Mrs. Schaffer 
remembered all this as she went by, but 
she was after bigger game. 


The day's travel through beautiful 
grassy meadows of gorgeous flowers and 
twisted streams brought them out at the 
gate of the Yellowhead Pass, where the 
Miette River was a tiny thread of 
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white in the green timber to the west.”’ 
But they had missed the trail coming in 
from Buffalo Prairies and found their 
advance by the river's edge cut off by 
what Mary calls “a rock wall,” which 
we call Old Fort Point. Next morning 
Billy Warren announced that rather than 
make a long detour back through the 
hills, he intended to take the horses over 
the rock wall. That was what he did, 
trying the final jump on the most 
expendable horse. Once one cayuse was 
over, the rest followed. Sid Unwin rode 
ahead to see if he could find the Swift 
place, which was mentioned in McEvoy’'s 
government report of 1900. 


“We had seen enough of the river by 
this time to know that our horses could 
never swim it with their packs, so 
thought a safe way of getting over was 
with Swift's boat.’ The scout was gone 
over night and came back to report that 
he had located Maligne Canyon and 
seen a bunch of horses, which suggested 
the Swift homestead was not far away. 


They decided to push on, and rode 
along the east bank. In 1908 no voice 
in the pines whispered that this ground 
would in a few years be the golf course 
of Jasper Park Lodge, or that movie stars 
would play in this pretty green lake, 
calling it “Lac Beauvert.’’ Over on the 
west, Mary saw and photographed the 
chimney and a few charred logs of Henry 
House, back of which they could see a 
well defined trail. 


Along the edge of Maligne Canyon 
the sure footed horses followed a trail 
that ‘clung to the very brink of the black 
chasm, and showed a sheer drop of 200 
feet, while down below the water boiled 
and thundered.” East of the canyon 
they crossed a small stream, (where the 
main current of the Maligne drops out 
of sight underground); then down the 
slopes to the river flats. 


“About 1:30 we came out on a knoll,” 
Mary wrote, “and there lay Swifts. I 
wonder if three or four log dwellings, a 
little fencing and a few acres of culti- 
vated land ever caused more excite- 
ment.’ No people could be seen, or a 
crossing. They reluctantly rode on and 
came to the Moberly place, a few shacks 
surrounded by a small garden. The 
Moberly’s were all away, but on the river 
bank a crude notice on a tree said: ‘Here 
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is the crossing,’ and on the other side 
lay two dugout canoes lashed together. 


Sid Unwin fired a couple of rifle shots 
and before long they heard the dugouts 
being pushed off and saw Mr. Swift com- 
ing overtothem. In their excitement, the 
Quaker ladies forgot they were wearing 
britches—what Mary calls ‘our uncon- 


ventional garb.” Mr. Swift was 
astonished anyway. 
“Women in your party,” he said. 


“What brought them here, prospecting 
or timber cruising? I been in this valley 
13 years and they are the first white 
women I’ve seen around these parts.” 
(This was Monday, August 10th, a mile- 
stone in the history of Jasper.) 


The women and the baggage were 
ferried over; the horses swam for it. As 
the ladies in britches climbed the bank, 
the Swift children, Ida and Lottie, stood 
rooted to the spot, staring at the first 
white women these little natives of Jas- 
per valley had ever seen. 


The Swift place today is the only piece 
of privately-owned land within Jasper 
Park. Lewis Swift had title deeds and 
refused to sell out to the government. 
Today the property takes its name from 
the mountain behind, the Palisades. Last 
summer and this summer when the 
people of Jasper act out the story of their 
valley, they do it within two hundred 
yards of where the Swift cabin stood. 
In the third act, a Quaker lady in a 
buckskin coat rides into the Jasper 
pageant. 


The Schaffer party camped one night 
near the Swift cabin, enjoying the won- 
derful gifts of new milk, new potatoes 
and fresh eggs. Mary describes the 
yellowing wheat field, the famous water- 
mill, the spotless cabin where everything 
was homemade; everything neat as a 
pin. 


Mrs. Swift, a Metis girl, was Suzette 
Chalifoux, born at St. Albert and married 
at Edmonton in 1897 at the home of the 
Wylie family. The marriage license was 
issued by Alec Taylor. Her honeymoon 
had been the trip to the homestead, 
carrying along little pigs and chickens. 


“Although Mrs. Swift's English was 
limited," Mrs. Schaffer wrote, ‘we 
managed to get along nicely and re- 
turned the cal] in the afternoon. Then 


Mrs. Swift (oh we women are all alike!) 
unearthed a box from beneath her bed 
and showed us half a dozen gowns made 
by herself, most of them her bridal finery; 
and as we looked on the carefully 
treasured garments, I realized be it 
mansion or shack, there is sure to be 
stowed away just such a precious horde 
round which a woman's heart will al- 
ways cling.’ Then Suzette showed them 
her buckskin embroidery; they bought 
gloves, moccasins and coats. “It was 
a grand afternoon for us all,” Mary 
wrote, ‘for the lonely Athabasca woman 
and the two white women who had seen 
none of their kind for many a long day.” 


In the morning the travellers woke 
to the sound of roosters crowing and 
children chattering. Mr. Swift compli- 
mented Chief on the fine condition of 
his horses and they set off for their last 
goal, Mount Robson. They rode past the 
logs of Henry House, across the sandy 
flats and among rocky boulders and 
short lodgepole pine where Jasper town 
now stands. It must have been almost on 
the site of Jasper that they met the 
Moberly family returning from the hunt. 
Mary said: “It looked more like the mov- 
ing of an orphanage. Inall they counted 
eight, Mrs. Moberly bringing up the rear 
in a dignified manner, carrying a small 
infant under one arm. She smiled a 
pleasant smile at our greeting and we 
each passed on our way.” Then they 
struck the valley of the Miette and 
“realized what the trails were. We had 
never seen a really bad one before.” 


The distance from the Athabasca to 
within sight of Robson is about forty- 
Yellowhead 


five miles—the historic 


Road of the past, a Trans-Canada High- 
way of the future. At present it is a 
two-hour journey by rather dusty and 
rough motor road, mainly following the 
old railway grade. Every year in May 
the people of Jasper make a community 
pilgrimage to Dennison Flats, where they 
meet other pilgrims from Kamloops and 
McBride, to announce to the world that 
the Yellowhead road is open. 


Fifty years ago, the trail to sight of 
Robson cost the Schaffer party six heart- 
breaking days, wallowing in the mire 
of the valleys, climbing steep stony hills, 
laboring in fallen timber. ‘For years 
the trail had been a highway for trap- 
per, prospector and surveyor,’ Mary 
wrote, ‘but no one seemed to have taken 
the trouble to remove a solitary obstruc- 
tion they could get around.” In 1908, 
pack trains were freighting supplies to 
survey parties on the G.T.P. beyond Tete 
Jaune, and along the trail the bones of 
dead horses bore witness to their 
methods. 


On the third day the travellers crossed 
Yellowhead Pass, rode around the north 
shore of Yellowhead Lake through a fire- 
swept forest of Douglas fir, the horses 
jumping over huge fallen trees. The 
going was so bad, she had no thoughts 
or eyes for Mount Fitzwilliam, named 
by young Viscount Cheadle, forty-five 
years before. On the fourth day they 
found the Fraser, a muddy bustling 
stream, crossed Grant's Brook, and the 
brawling Moose River. 


Golfers now play on the golf course of 
Jasper Park Lodge in view of Lac Beauvert. It 
was near this point that Mary Schaffer and her 
party passed in 1907. 
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The fifth day's travel, around Moose 
Lake, ‘“‘would deserve to have a veil 
thrown over its memory.’ Moose Lake 
is one of the most beautiful in the 
Rockies, a rival to Lake Louise in the 
serenity of its forest-clad shores, drop- 
ping sheer into deep green water. But 
Mrs. Schaffer could not admire the eight- 
mile stretch of Moose Lake. Her mind 
was on the horses that had been sacri- 
ficed and would be sacrificed before the 


coming railway, the G.T.P., could be a 
fact. 


On the sixth day, the sight of Robson 
at least made up for everything. “To 
our weary sunburnt eyes,’ Mary wrote, 
‘she loomed refreshingly up from behind 
a hill; cold, icy, clean cut, in a sky 
unclouded, of intensest blue . . . Robson, 
a noble massive vision to the pilgrims 
who had come so far to seek her.” 


The party crossed the Grand Fork of 
the Fraser and camped at Tete Jaune. 
They had heard so much about hordes or 
rough, tough men in those parts, the 
women were nervous about Tete Jaune 
Cache. They found a tiny log shack, 
a tent and bit of garden, and three ter- 
rible looking men with grizzled faces. 
Mrs. Schaffer makes fun of her lingering 
tendency to be timid of men in ragged 
clothes, forgetting what Indians her own 
crew were by this time; especially as the 
fiercest-looking character turned out to 
be a Mr. Reading from Philadelphia, 
where they had mutual friends. He in- 
vited them to dinner in the porch of 
his cabin; as dinner ended they heard 
a splash from the river, the first jumping 
of the salmon that come up the Fraser 


in their mysterious cycle of life from the 
broad Pacific. 


Next day, the riders reluctantly began 
the long trek back over the way they 
had come to the C.P.R. They knew the 
wilds of Yellowhead and Athabasca 
would never be wild again—the G.T.P. 
would spoil them. “The next time we 
came that way,” Mary wrote, “our 
horses would not have to swim for it. 
All would be made easy with trains and 
bridges. The hideous march of progress, 
so awful to those who love the real 


wilderness, was sweeping across the 
land.” 


With the passing of each day going 
down the trail, they said goodbye to 
some peak, gorge or lake. Mrs. Schaffer’s 


narrative ends on an autumn night by 
the camp fire, when a long drawn weary 
cry broke the silence of the forest. ‘What 
is it?’ she asked Chief. ‘Don’t you 
know?” he said. “It’s the night train 
signalling at Laggan.” So the last day’s 
play was done. 

The explorer was to see Maligne Lake 
again in 1911, when she went there from 
Edmonton by request of D. B. Dowling 
of the Geological Survey, when the lake 
was mapped scientifically with the mag- 
netic compass. 

The next year, 1912, she went to live 
permanently in Banff. She called her 
house Tarry-a-while, a square-set brown 
bungalow with green shutters at the 
foot of Tunnel Mountain. The Eighteenth 
Century heirlooms from Philadelphia 
shared the drawing room with an impres- 
sive collection of Indian work. 


In 1915, Mary Schaffer married her 
guide, William Warren; and the re- 
sourceful ‘Chief’ of the high trails be- 
came a Banff business man. Mrs. Warren 
was a leader of Banff society; hostess 
to distinguished visitors from around the 
world. Always a person of strong char- 
acter and decided views, she was 


politically a staunch supporter of R. B. 
Bennett. 


Sidney Unwin was out with a party 
in the Athabasca country when war 
began in 1914. He at once enlisted, 
served gallantly in action, and died of 
shrapnel wounds in an English hospital. 

The Warrens shared their home with 
another pathfinder; Tom Wilson spent 
his last years with his two old friends 
at Tarry-a-while as one of the family. 

Mary Schaffer Warren “took the last 
long trail’ in 1939, and Chief followed 
her six years later. They are buried on 
the St. Julien slope at Banff, near Tom 
Wilson's memorial, their names carved 
in Mount Rundle stone. But their true 
memorial is where Mount Unwin and 
Mount Warren still touch the clouds over 
lovely and remote Maligne Lake. On 
the map of our Canadian Rockies, these 
names stand for the adventure of a July 
day, fifty years ago. 

The mountain parks of Canada are 
our heritage from the true lovers of the 
lonely land and the high places, who 
made the trails we may follow to refresh- 
ment and delight in “the great unlonely 
silence of the wilderness.”’ 


NOTES AND 


Our Fiftieth Year 


And ye shall hallow the Fiftieth Year; 
it shall be a jubilee unto you.” 


These words from Holy Writ are, we 
believe, sufficient justification for com- 
memorating our Fiftieth Anniversary. 
The Historical Society of Alberta was 
incorporated by provincial statute in 
1907, but the first record of meetings was 
lost, and we have no official minutes 
recorded until the Society was re- 
organized in 1919. In that year Dr. A. C. 
Rutherford was elected president, an 
office which he occupied with distinction, 
until his death in 1939. 


Then came World War Two, during 
which the activities of the Society re- 
mained dormant, and regular meetings 
were not resumed until 1947. From that 
time, meetings have been held on the 
University campus, first in a room in the 
Arts Building, and latterly in the new 
Rutherford Library. 


The last ten years (1947-1957) have 
been fruitful years, and under the presi- 
dencies of Col. F. C. Jamieson, J. G. Mac- 
Gregor, Rev. W. Everard Edmonds and 
Bruce Peel the Society has made desir- 
able progress. The constitution has been 
amended, meetings have been held regu- 
larly, and an attempt has been made, 
through the publication of the Alberta 
Historical Review, to extend the in- 
fluence of the Society throughout the 
whole of the province. 


The faithful work of the secretaries 
of the Society should not be forgotten in 
this year of remembrance. Dr. A. B. 
Watt, a charter member, and now a mem- 
ber of the honorary executive, acted for 
a time as secretary before the Society's 
reorganization in 1919. Since that date 
the secretaries have been Rev. W. 
Everard Edmonds, Rev. Dr. R. E. Finlay, 
Bruce Peel, G. Edmund Kelly and H. G. 
Ward. 


During the same period the treasurers 
have been Professor M. H. Long (who 
held the position for 32 years), Dr. L. G. 
Thomas and E. S. George. Professor 
Long's retirement as treasurer in 1951 
coincided with the death of a charter 
member of the Society, Ernest Brown, 


COMMENTS 


whose valuable collection of early photo- 
raphs was purchased by the provincial 
government shortly before his death. 
Through the assistance and co-operation 
of the Department of Economic Affairs 
our quarterly magazine, the Alberta His- 
torical Review, was launched in 1953, 
and the Ernest Brown collection has 
proved to be a rich source of illustrative 
material. 


In regard to the Review, we trust that 
we are not mistaken in believing that, 
thanks to our contributors, a worthy level 
has been maintained in the reading mat- 
ter of our magazine. May we take this 
opportunity to solicit a continuance of 
their interest and support. Without such 
help, freely given, the publication of a 
journal of this kind would be impossible. 
While we are unable to print all the 
articles that are submitted, it is essential 
to have a steady flow of material cover- 
ing a wide variety of topics. In the 
interests of our growing body of readers 
we bespeak the continued support of our 
contributors in making the Alberta His- 
torical Review a real contribution to 
Canadian historical scholarship. 


Finally, we should like to acknowledge 
the work of our book reviewers for their 
able assistance in performing a particu- 
larly arduous task. Book reviewing is 
no sinecure but is, as some one has said, 
“a perennially unsatisfying business.” 
Furthermore, the number of capable 
reviewers on historical subjects is a 
strictly limited one. It goes without say- 
ing that the reviewer must be competent, 


and we have been most fortunate in this 
respect. Our reviews of Western books, 
though necessarily brief, have been 
marked by honest and constructive 
criticism. 

But competence is not the only quali- 
fication of a good book reviewer. He 
must also be tactful. To be prefectly 
frank without giving needless offence is 
exceedingly difficult, but we believe that 
our reviewers have tried to face the dif- 
ficulties of that problem courageously 
and conscientiously, and we thank them 
accordingly. 
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PICTORIAL HISTORY 


One of the most interesting facets of 
Alberta history is the study of old 
photographs. These vividly reveal many 
details that could never have been writ- 
ten or otherwise described. 


Alberta has been fortunate in this re- 
gard, as its history is recent enough to 
be within the period of photography. 


Over the years there have been many 
photographers in Alberta—both profes- 
sional and amateur—and many photos 
of western history have been preserved. 
But there are some men and some photos 
which are particularly outstanding, 
mainly because of their historical con- 
tribution. 


Possibly the earliest photographer in 
Alberta was Horetzky, who travelled 
with the C.P.R. survey party in 1871 and 
obtained some excellent views of Fort 
Edmonton, Jasper House and other 
points. Next was the photographer with 
the International Boundary survey party 
in 1874, who obtained many views of 
the country and the Indians. It may 
have been this man who photographed 
Fort Whoop-Up; if not, then the identity 
of the person obtaining such a historic 
photo has been lost. 


After the arrival of the Mounted Police, 
a few photos were taken by unknown 
persons. These include Fort Macleod, 
Fort Calgary and early photos of the 
police. 


In 1881, an important series of photos 
were taken by G. M. Dawson, while con- 
ducting the Dominion Land Survey in 
Alberta. These are particularly valuable 
because the exact location and date of 
each photo has been recorded. 


But prior to the 1880's, photographers 
in Alberta were either travellers or per- 
sons who took photos only as a sideline. 
It was not until the last two decades 
of the century that the established pro- 
fessional photographers arrived. One of 
the first was Cornelius J. Soule, who 
pitched a tent in Calgary in 1883 and 
opened the Highland Studio, which 
operated for less than a year. 


But there were other professionals 
whose roots went much deeper into 
Alberta history. Most outstanding were 
such men as W. Hanson Boorne and E. G. 
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May, C. W. Mathers, the Winnipeg firm 
of Steele & Co., and the Montreal photo- 
graphers, William Notman & Sons. All 
of these did much to leave excellent 
studies of life in early Alberta. 


After the turn of the century, many 
more photographers appeared on the 
scene. Prominent among these were 
Ernest Brown, Byron and May and Mc- 
Dermid’s, all of Edmonton; Harry Pollard 
of Calgary; and George Canning of 
Lethbridge. 


Depending upon a person's interest, 
there are many photographs which might 
be considered as outstanding. There is 
the opening of Alberta's first legislature 
in Thistle Rink in 1906; a view of Jasper 
House in 1871; Mathers’ views taken 
during a trip to the Arctic in the 1890's; 
Boorne’s photos of the Indian self-torture 
ritual; or the portraits of such men as 
Col. Macleod, Father Lacombe, Crowfoot, 
Premier Rutherford, and many others. 


It has been the existence of these old 
photographs which has enabled the 
Society to use such historic and authentic 
illustrations in its quarterly magazine. 
Such sources as the Ernest Brown collec- 
tion in Edmonton; Public Archives of 
Canada and the R.C.M.P. archives in 
Ottawa; the Glenbow Foundation in Cal- 
gary; and the Saskatchewan Archives 
in Regina, all have aided materially in 
making available Alberta's pictorial 
history. 


THE EARLY WEST 


The 36-page booklet produced for the 
Society's golden jubilee is being very 
well received. In addition to the excel- 
lent response by members, a consider- 
able number have been sold over the 
newsstands in Edmonton and Calgary. 


Shortly after the booklet was placed 
en the newsstands, a copy was obtained 
by Ken Liddell, columnist for The Cal- 
gary Herald. He has always been a 
staunch supporter of the Society and 
Alberta history in general, and devoted 
an entire column to the new booklet. 


It is this type of interest which helps 
to put across the aims of the Society. 


The booklet itself (for those who have 
not seen it) is approximately the same 
size as the regular Review, but contains 
more pages and many more illustrations. 


WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


Native Tribes of Canada, by Douglas 
Leechman. W. J. Gage and Co. Ltd., 
Toronto. 


This book, produced primarily for 
school use, contains much general in- 
formation which should be helpful to 
anyone interested in the Canadian 
Indian and Eskimo. It deals with the 
tribes by geographical areas rather than 
linguistic stock and therefore permits the 
author to cover as a unit many different 
tribes whose cultures are similar. His 
divisions are the woodlands, Iroquois, 
prairies, B.C. interior, B.C. coast, North- 
west Territories, and the Eskimo. 


The section of greatest interest to Al- 
berta is the prairie tribes, and will there- 
fore be mentioned more specifically by 
this reviewer. In this, Dr. Leechman 
covers the Blackfoot nation, Sarcees, 
Plains Cree, Gros Ventres, Assiniboine 
and Sioux, providing interesting informa- 
tion on their tribal names and hunting 
areas. Speaking of the plains culture 
generally, he discusses such subjects as 
religion, social life, material culture, 
hunting and mythology. This section— 
as well as the entire book—is profusely 
illustrated with drawings of objects of 
Indian culture. Unfortunately, some of 
these sketches tend to be slightly 
“muddy” at times, but not enough to 
make them unpleasant. 


Outside the classroom, Dr. Leechman’s 
book should have many practical uses. 
It probably serves as the best general 
guide since Jenness’ “Indians. of 
Canada’ and will no doubt be widely 
used by libraries both in Canada and 
other countries. 


Dr. Leechman was for many years the 
anthropologist for the National Museum 
of Canada, Ottawa, and has become par- 
ticularly well known in western Canada. 
Latterly he was the director of the Glen- 
bow Foundation, Calgary, and now lives 
in Victoria, B.C. 

—H. A. D. 


Long Lance, An Autobiography of a 
Blackfoot Chief. By Buffalo Child Long 
Lance. Latimer Trend & Co. Ltd:. Ply- 
mouth, England. $2.75. 
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This is the second printing of a book 
which was originally published in 1928 
and has always been a favorite in Great 
Britain. 


Possibly the most amazing thing about 
the book is the man who wrote it. Syl- 
vester Clarke, alias Sylvester Long alias 
Sylvester Chahuska Long Lance, alias 
Buffalo Child Long Lance was not a 
Blackfoot Indian, but was a most versa- 
tile part-Cherokee from North Carolina. 


In 1909 he went to Carlisle Indian 
School and completed his education at 
St. Johns Military Academy in Manlius, 
New York. He applied for admission to 
West Point in 1916 but did not pass the 
examinations. The United States had 
not entered the war, so Long Lance came 
to Canada, where he enlisted in the 
237th Battalion. He served with distinc- 
tion in France, was wounded and finally 
took his discharge at Calgary in 1919 
with the rank of captain. 


This was Long Lance’s first introduc- 
tion to Alberta and to the Blackfoot 
Indians. He became a reporter for The 
Calgary Herald and began writing 
feature articles about the Indians. His 
tremendous writing ability soon became 
evident and such magazines as Cosmo- 
politan, Saturday Evening Post and Mac- 
leans began carrying his stories. 


By the mid-1920's, Long Lance was 
working for the C.P.R. and was rapidly 
becoming an international figure. Be- 
sides his writing ability, he was an 
intriguing talker and mixed easily with 
pauper or prince. 


In 1927, he was asked to write a 
“boys’ book’’ about the Indians, with 
“lots of adventure and a goodly amount 
of Indian customs."” So—as Long Lance 
explained it in a personal letter—"I con- 
nected up my own experiences and those 
of many other Indians I know and made 
a running story out of it."". When the 
publishers received it, they decided it 
was too good for the juvenile market and 
released it as an adult book. 


Long Lance’s experiences with the 
Blackfoot was limited to a few news- 
paper trips to the Blackfoot Reserve and 
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to the Bloods. At the latter reserve he 
became a good friend of Archdeacon S. 
H. Middleton and received considerable 
assistance from him in his research work. 


For a book such as his “Autobiography 
of a Blackfoot Chief,’’ there is an amaz- 
ingly high degree of accuracy. But, 
basically, it should be treated as a work 
of fiction, not a true autobiography. 


The remainder of Long Lance's career 
is worthy of mention. In 1928 he went 
to New York and was admitted to the 
select Explorers Club. He began touring 
the country and in the following year 
he starred in a movie entitled ‘The Silent 
Enemy,’ which was produced by Para- 
mount and became a big hit. By then 
he was mixing with such personalities 
as Irving S. Cobb, Charlie Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Bob Fitzsimmons, 
and many others. 


He took up flying in 1931 in prepara- 
tion for a new movie in which he was to 
star. He then went to Europe, where 
he stayed at the Riviera (“Exceeded in 
beauty and sunshine only by Banff and 
Lake Louise,’ he wrote.), Paris, Rome 
and all the larger cities. 


He then returned to Hollywood in pre- 
paration for his new movie. On March 
2lst, 1932, he was found shot in a 
palatial home where he was the guest 
of a wealthy family. The official verdict 
was suicide, but those close to Long 
Lance have always maintained he was 
murdered. 


So the book by Long Lance is not the 
simple tale of a guiless Indian; rather, 
it is one phase in the life of a most astute 
and colorful man whose life of fact is 
just an intriguing as his fictional 
“autobiography.” 

—H. A. D. 


From Frontier Days in Leduc and 
District. Edited by C. H. Stout. Repre- 
sentative Publishing Co., Leduc. $2.50. 


This attractive 184-page booklet has 
been produced for the 65th anniversary 
of Leduc’s founding. It consists of general 
articles, biographies, excerpts from 
pioneer newspapers, and a good selec- 
tion of photos of the pioneer days. 


In the main, the booklet is a good 
local production, the articles being brief 
and varied and the quality of printing 
and makeup comparable to any we have 
seen. In addition, the booklet is not 
restricted to the town of Leduc, but covers 
such surrounding points as Devon, Cal- 
mar, New Sarepta, Thorsby, Warburg, 
Breton and other places in the marketing 
area. 


While the majority of material was 
written by Mr. Stout and his committee, 
there are some very fine articles sub- 
mitted by pioneers themselves. Notable 
among the contributions are articles by 
Rev. G. M. Hutchinson, who has done an 
excellent job in tracing the early 
Methodist missionaries. 


One point upon which I felt the book- 
let slipped up was in its failure to men- 
tion the old Leduc telegraph station, 
which was responsible for the town get- 
ting its name. As a matter of fact, Mr. 


Stout seems to be of the opinion that §_ 


R. T. Telford was the original settler and 
that the name ‘“‘Leduc’’ was chosen only 
after the railway arrived in 1891. He 
comments that the lieutenant governor 
“decreed in Regina that Telford Place 
should be re-named Leduc in honor of a 
noted Roman Catholic missionary of the 
early days.” 


While it is true the name was in honor 
of Father Leduc, it was not a case of 
choosing a new name, for “Leduc” had 
been used as a place-name in the district 
long before Telford arrived on the scene. 
As a matter of fact, when Telford opened 
his stopping house in July, 1889, the Ed- 
monton Bulletin commented: ‘Constable 
Telford has left the police force, his time 
having expired, and is opening a stop- 
ping place at the old Leduc telegraph 
station on the Calgary trail, eighteen 
to twenty miles from Edmonton.” 


The line in question is the old Dominion 
telegraph, which was extended in 1876 
from Battleford through Grizzly Bear 
Coulee and Hay Lakes to Leduc, and was 
later put through to Edmonton. 


But as for the pioneer phase of the 
booklet, there is no doubt that it is a 
good record of people and events of the 
time, and makes a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the growing list of Alberta local 
histories. 


H. A. D. 
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